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The New Year 


A T the beginning of another school year, “The Manitoba Teacher” 
wishes for all its readers the realization of their highest hopes. 
May the year 1926-7 be the best year yet—the happiest and most 
successful! May we all experience the joy of work done to our own 
approbation; and may we have joy in our labours. “Joy in one’s work is 
the consummate tool without which the work will always be done slowly, 
jelumsily, and without its finest perfectness.” 

“In all true work .... there is something of divineness”; 
and surely of no. work is this truer than of teaching. When zeal and en¬ 
thusiasm grow cool, when difficulties and fears and petty details become 
magnified into mountains of trouble, when our best endeavours seem use¬ 
less, let us not lose faith; but let us lift up the hands that hang down, re¬ 
membering the divineness of our task. 

Another teaching year! Another year of glorious opportunity! 
What are we going to do with it? 


A Larger Faith 


At the beginning of this new school year, we once more urge the 
claims of the Federation upon the teachers of Manitoba. We need not 
only every member, but also a large number of additional members, if our 
organization is to function effectively. A larger membership is required 
to secure complete freedom from financial difficulties. The demands 
made upon the Federation since the appointment of a permanent general 
secretary have been greatly multiplied, and we wish to be in a position 
to respond freely to all the calls upon our services. Furthermore, the 
greater the membership the more representative and the more powerful 
is the voice with which we speak. 

Our watchword is co-operation—co-operation with all the various in¬ 
terests concerned in education. The Federation does not exist to snatch 
tactical advantages for teachers. We seek the highest welfare of educa¬ 
tion ; we seek to secure the best conditions of service for our teachers, in 
order that they may give of their best; we seek to awaken as keen a public 
interest in educational matters as is manifested in foreign and domestic 
politics, or in the latest financial and sporting news. Excellent work 
has already been done, andi when one takes into consideration the tardi¬ 
ness of the teachers in supporting the organization founded by teachers 
for teachers, the wonder is not that progress has been slow but that so 
much of real value has been accomplished, and that the respect and co¬ 
operation of other bodies have been secured in so large a measure. 

This is an appeal for a larger faith in the Federation. What does 
that mean, after all, but faith in ourselves ?—faith in our own judgment 


*■------ 4 . 
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11. We think a problem which would afford a better 
test than this one might have been given, because one 
solution here is easy but tricky, whereas any other 
solution is relatively difficult. 

The opinion of the committee is that the paper is 

very satisfactory. - 

DRAWING—GRADE IX. 

Suggestions offered Iby the Committee of 'Sub-ex¬ 
aminers : 

(1) More attention should be given to direct draw¬ 
ing from objects placed before the students. 

(2) Color study should be stressed both from the 
standpoint of analysis of color effects and of represen¬ 
tation. 

(3) More freedom of self-expressions should be 
permitted and encouraged as opposed to memory work 
in design. To this end the forms to be conventionalized 
would need to be limited and placed before the candi¬ 
dates in the form either of pictures on the examination 
paper or the objects themselves as provided in Grade 8. 

(4) The working drawing was disappointing, as a 
majority of the students did not understand what 
was required. Perspective drawings of such simple ob¬ 
jects as could be planned in less than twenty minutes 
might help here, as many attempted too elaborate beds 
and tool boxes. 

(5) If finished work in color is required the time 
for the examination should be lengthened or the num¬ 
ber of questions reduced. 


NOT ELIGIBLE 

Each year at the time of the regular midsummer 
examinations we find a few students coming up to De¬ 
partmental examinations that they are not eligible for 
on the basis of their preceding record. We are com¬ 
pelled to advise these candidates that they are not 
eligible for the examination and to withhold the re¬ 
sults. Quite frequently they state that they did not 
know they were not entitled to write and that they 
were acting on the advice of their teachers. 

The regulations of the Department require all prin¬ 
cipals of schools doing the secondary school work to 
have their students present to them at the beginning 
of the academic year the official statement of their 
marks. The principal will note any conditions on their 
statements'and compare them with the principal’s of¬ 
ficial list of marks which he received from the Depart¬ 
ment. If there are any discrepancies they should be re¬ 
ported to the Department immediately. The state¬ 
ment of the student concerned should also be for¬ 
warded. An inspection of the student’s marks should 
enable the principal to determine exactly the standing 
which the student holds. There should be no excuse 
for a student proceeding to the work of any grade when 
he is not entitled' to do so. In every case, when the 
principal has finished with a statement, it should be 
returned to the student, as the Department charges two 
dollars for issuing a duplicate statement. 


In dealing with students from other provinces, the 
principal should require the student to present all his 
credentials and these together with a full statement of 
the circumstances of the case should be forwarded to 
the Department immediately. The student should not 
be permitted to enrol definitely in the work of any 
grade until advice has been received from the Depart¬ 
ment regarding his standing. He may attend the 
classes, but just exactly what standing he is entitled to 
will be determined by us and a letter of advice for¬ 
warded to the student. A copy of this letter will be 
sent to the principal. 

Last year at the examinations we found that a num¬ 
ber of students had taken Grade VII1. work in other 
provinces, and their Grade VIII. Certificates had not 
been presented to us for registration. Every student 
who proceeds to Grade IX. must have the authority of 
the Department to do so. 


DECEMBER EXAMINATIONS 

The December examinations to be conducted by 
this Department will be based on the work prescribed 
in the Programme of Studies for the year 1925-26. The 
time table for these December examinations will be 
published in the November issue of “The Manitoba 
Teacher.” - 

REGULATIONS UNDER WHICH CANDIDATES 
MAY PROCEED TO GRADE TWELVE 

'Candidates eligible to proceed to Grade Twelve 
fall into three groups: 

(1) Candidates who have secured clear Grade 
Eleven Entrance-to-Normal standing are eligible to 
proceed to Grade Twelve for Entrance-to-Normal 
standing. The particular group of candidates who 
secured Grade Eleven Entrance-to-Normal standing 
by way of Practical Arts Course are permitted to 
offer the women’s option in Grade Twelve in 
lieu of Mathematics and at the same time to offer their 
Foreign Language, viz., French. This regulation is not 
applicable to any other group except those who secured 
Grade Eleven standing by way of the Practical Arts 
Course. 

(2) Candidates who have secured Grade Eleven 
Entrance-to-Normal standing with not more than one 
supplemental, exclusive of Spelling, are eligible to pro¬ 
ceed to Grade Twelve. If they wish to secure a Grade 
Eleven Entrance -to-Normal Certificate they must re¬ 
move their Gradu Eleven supplemental, preferably in 
the September or December supplemental examinations, 
although they ar« permitted to carry their supple¬ 
mental the whole year and write it concurrently with 
the Grade Twelv« examinations. 

(3) Students who have failed in not more than two 
papers are permitted to proceed conditionally to Grade 
Twelve. Particulars regarding this are given on the 
fop of page thirty-three in the current “Programme 
of Studies.” 
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The League of Nations 


Article I.—The Teacher and “The New Day” 

By CHESTER MARTIN, Professor of History, University of Manitoba. 


•An important announcement was made by Dr. Christie, President of the Winnipeg branch of the League of Nations Society, in the June issue of 
"The Manitoba Teacher.” Through the ready courtesy and interest of the Advisory Board and the Department of Education, u page of each issue is 
to be placed at the disposal of the League of Nations Society. This is the first formal article of the series, and 1 b addressed, very naturally, to the 
teachers. 


A HUNDRED appeals on be'half of the League of 
Nations have been made to Canadian teachers in 
common with the general public, but there is 
one, it seems to me, which ought to startle us like a 
pointed finger into a sense of our responsibilities. The 
only hope of what one exponent of the League calls 
“the new day” in this world lies in education. 

The League of Nations was created by appeals to 
the adult mind. The most poignant of these the next 
generation, we hope, will never know—the actual hor¬ 
rors of war, the stark necessity of pouring out blood 
and treasure day after day for four years in the grim 
hope that when the war was over we might be privileged 
to begin the long climb all over again from the bottom 
of the hill. The Hon. Mr. Fisher, Minister of Educa¬ 
tion, in Great Britain, once computed that a single day’s 
expenditure on the western front would have endowed 
higher education in Great Britain beyond the dreams 
of avarice. But the real problem of “the new day” is 
scarcely to he solved by memories of the Great War. 
It is more complex than this and infinitely more dif¬ 
ficult. It is to bring nations in the world under the 
same rule of law—in the same spirit of law—which 
every civilized community takes for granted within 
the city or the national state. The slightest reflections 
must show what an appalling problem that is. 

A thousand years ago the rule of law among indi¬ 
viduals or families in England was almost exactly 
where it now is among nations. In one of the “dooms” 
or laws of Ethelred the inhabitants themselves are 
directed to go against the law-breaker; “if they will 
not, let the ealdorman go; if he will not, let the king go; 
if he will not, let the ealderdom lie in unfrith (un¬ 
peace).” The enforcement of legal penalties was ten¬ 
tative and almost optional. As late as Henry I. the 
crown had no jurisdiction over murder. One of the 
Icelandic sagas describes a law-suit in which the liti¬ 
gants solemnly adjourn and fight it out. In 1840 even 
Joseph Howe in Nova Scotia felt it necessary to fight a 
duel with pistols. Let us answer this question: What 
would our civilization bo worth if we relied only upon 
the same motives and methods in private life which 
nations regularly employed to settle their differences 
until the League of Nations earne into being in 1920? 
That is the measure of the problem of education which 
challenges the world—and particularly the teacher— 
before the League of Nations can function as it ought. 
The League has struggled on not unsuccessfully 


hitherto: the aim of many of these articles will be to 
illustrate that success. But the League has passed 
through grave crises also. It is confronted with some 
truly appalling problems. It is not perfect in its or¬ 
ganization. It is not what Rudyard Kipling once called 
“fool-proof,” and its best interests are not to be served 
by a complacent faith that all is well. 

But its greatest need is not a matter of form or pro¬ 
cedure. Nothing can take the place of the spirit of law 
in a community, and nothing can take the place of a 
true spirit of law in international relations. We are 
proud of victorious wars. We celebrate our triumphs 
and extol our martial heroes. It is right to do this in 
the spirit in which a frontier community might extol 
the sturdy strong arm that defends its own in a just 
cause. But can we measure the grim life of a thous¬ 
and years ago with our law-abiding community today 
and refuse the same standards to our country and our 
Commonwealth among nations? I confess that the 
thought sends me to the records of history with a very 
sober mind, and with grave misgivings for the dawn of 
“the new day.” 


Free League Literature For Teachers 

► —. i . ■■ ,m 

At a recent Etxecutive Meeting of the League of 
Nations Society in Canada it was decided to distribute 
gratis to a limited number of teachers who first apply, 
a collection of seven books and pamphlets on the 
League of Nations, as enquiries are constantly being 
made by teachers and others for literature suitable for 
instruction in schools on the Origin and Aims of the 
League of Nations. 

Those desiring a set should write immediately to 
the General Secretary, 279 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 

Education is not a mere veneer, a garment which is 
added on to man’s life, but that which comes out from 
man, a quality which emerges from man—it is the art 
of life, the interpretation of life, it is the sense of the 
wholeness, the fullness of the human personality.— 
Spencer Miller, Jr. 

The faith of the world centres about the interests 
of the child; the hope of the world is bound up with 
the future of the child, and the love of the world is lav¬ 
ished in the care of the child, to the end that the race 
may ever continue in its upward climb toward a 
higher civilization. 
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Canada’s National Song 

HON. R. STANLEY WEIR, D.C.L., F.R.S.C., Admiralty Judge of the Exchequer Court of Canada. 


A LTHOUGH the humble author of the first and, 
in the opinion of our Canadian Clubs, the best 
of the various versions that abound, I am glad 
to know t'hat Canada is now the theme of songs other 
than the one I wrote in October, 1908, imitations and 
attempts at translation for the most part though they 
may be, for # we can hardly sing too often or too much 
about our country; even if we differ in opinion as to the 
particular song or “version” most worthy of general 
use and adoption. 

As long ago as 1888 Hon. Judge Routhier, of Que¬ 
bec, conceived the notion of writing words to a martial 
air submitted to him by Mons. Calixa Lavallee, a music¬ 
ian of some repute as a composer and of virtuosity 
as a pianist. Well do I recall Lavalee’s performance 
of Mendelssohn’s “Rondo and Andante Capriccioso” 
in Montreal and my youthful admiration of his pianistic 
ability. The song as written by Judge Routhier with 
the very noble melody submitted by Lavallee was first 
sung at a St. Jean Baptiste festival in Quebec City, and 
steadily supplanted the “0 Canada, mon pays mes 
amours” of Sir George Etienne Cartier which, up to 
that time, had held first place among French Canadian 
patriotic songs. At every bar dinner and public fes¬ 
tival the new song was sung with great gusto. The 
words began— 

“O Canada, terre de nos aieux,” continuing in 
measures which left no doubt as to the religious faith 
and the patriotic, if somewhat provincial, fervour of 
the learned author. The music being martial in char¬ 
acter, as I have said, soon became a favourite with mili¬ 
tary bands and no “tatoo” or “march past” was 
thought of unless to the strains of the “British Gren¬ 
adiers” and “0 Canada.” 

In 1908 it occurred to me that there was an oppor¬ 
tunity, by the medium of music, to supply English- 
speaking Canada with English words which could be 
sung to the same melody that our French Canadian 
fellow countrymen were making use of. With one 
national song as to music, what mattered it if the words 
differed as regards language! So I thought; and the 
result was the English song which begins— 

“0 Canada, our home and native land, 

True patriot-love in all thy sons command,” 

This English song of mine was not a translation in 
any respect, although the exigencies of rhythm led to 
the adoption of the French Canadian pronunciation of 
the word “Canada”; it was an independent composi¬ 
tion of which the central idea was: 

“We stand on guard for thee.” 

The result it must be said, has been surprisingly 
gratifying. In every province wherever English speak¬ 


ing communities dwell in any numbers—from east to 
western sea, the song is enthusiastically sung; its popu¬ 
larity seems steadily to increase; the bilingual differ¬ 
ence, far from begetting confusion, lends a certain 
piquancy to those occasions, not uncommon in Montreal 
and Quebec, when mixed assemblies give vent to their 
Canadianism in two languages, but with the same 
unifying music. 

As to the music, which is so universally admired, 
truth and candour compel the statement that it is, as a 
matter of fact, from the pen of the immortal Mozart. 
Calixa Lavallee deserves credit, no doubt, for having 
lifted its themes from the Priests’ March of the “Magic 
Flute” Where it lay in semi-oblivion, but musical jus¬ 
tice would seem to ask that the great genius who lies in 
an unknown grave and to whom no worthy monument 
or pedestal has yet been erected in any land should re¬ 
ceive from Canadians at least, a full, if somewhat be¬ 
lated, acknowledgment. No charge of plagiarism need, 
however, be lightly made against Calixa Lavallee who 
was in every sense an honourable man; the probabilities 
are that on being asked to supply music to Judge 
Routhier’s words he furnished, from a retentive mem¬ 
ory, the melody now so widely known. That this is the 
fact may well be believed from a glance at the very 
simple and even commonplace harmonies that accom¬ 
panied the song when first printed, evidently the work 
of an amateur; most certainly not that of Mozart. In 
the English edition of the words and music published 
by myself I felt the necessity, from my elementary 
study of harmony, of resetting the melody and obtained 
the assistance, for this purpose, of the best professional 
knowledge available. 

This in brief, is the story of “0 Canada.” But it 
will be recognized, I should add, that I have adopted 
the fine Tennysonian phrase, “that true North,” which 
the Victorian laureate makes use of in his epilogue to 
the Idyls entitled “To the Queen,” the poet’s shaft 
being levelled at the little Englanders of his day: 

“And that true North, whereof we lately heard 
A strain to Shame us, ‘keep you to yourselves; 

So loyal is too costly!’ ” 

It is surely a fine epithet, “The True North,” one 
that Canadians should be proud of, singing it with full 
appreciation of its origin. 

A word or two should perhaps be said about the 
attempts at translation and one hardly creditable 
plagiariztaion. Dr. Richardson’s version contains lines, 
I feel compelled to say, which are neither translation 
nor good sense; for instance: 

“Beneath the shade of the Holy Cross 
No stains our glorious annals gloss.” 

And in the refrain we have the couplet of which the 
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second line can only be characterized as meaningless if 
not rather absurd: 

‘ ‘ Almig'ht God, on Thee we call, 

Defend our rights, forefend this nation’s thrall”(!!) 

Mr. Edward Teschermacher, too, in a “version” 
which was actually sung in Westminster Abbey on the 
50th Anniversary of our ‘Confederation, not only paid 
me the compliment of abstracting “holus bolus” the 
first two lines of my song in their entirety, but made 
free use of the imagery of the “shining skies,” the 
great prairies, and the “stand on guard” of the chorus. 
Tbe well-meant intentions of the Dean of Westminster 
had, of course, been completely imposed upon by this 
minor literary pirate and he courteously conveyed his 
regrets to me in terms which closed the incident as be¬ 
tween the Dean and myself. 

“0 Canada, we stand on guard for thee,” was 
written six years before the Great War, of which there 
were not at that time even rumours. Canada’s most 
imminent foes, then, were the insidious foes, not yet 
wholly destroyed, of her own household. But as our 
brave defenders mustered at Valcartier, as they crossed 
the Atlantic on the gray transports that brought them 


to the training camps of the Motherland, and as they 
entrenched themselves in Flanders Fields the song, 
beyond all others, that thrilled their hearts as Canad¬ 
ian soldiers was the song with the undying refrain: 

“0 Canada, we stand on guard for thee!” 

The song thus became endeared to thousands to 
whom it was formerly but one of many; it received 
indeed a solemn consecration during those four un¬ 
speakable years which cannot but make it secure in the 
affection of all Canadians. 

I hope there is not the slightest vanity in what I 
have now written. The circumstances, that, although 
born in Hamilton, Ontario, I have lived the whole of 
my conscious life in Montreal, which is, perhaps, the 
greatest of bilingual cities, that I have felt with others 
the need of unifying influences as between the two 
races,—these together with some slight predilection for 
rhythmical verse of clear meaning and expression and 
for the harmonization of melody, a sincere love for my 
native land also, and a boundless admiration for her 
majesty and beauty, have made me the humble yet 
proud Canadian who has had the good fortune to write 
a national song that has won such favour with his 
fellow countrymen.—The Teachers’ Magazine. 



O Canada 


O Canada! Our Home and Native Land! 

True patriot-love in all thy sons command. 

With glowing hearts we see thee rise, 

The True North, strong and free, 

And stand on guard, O Canada, 

We stand on guard for thee. 

O Canada, glorious and free! 

We stand on guard, we stand on guard for thee! 

O Canada, we stand on guard for thee! 

O Canada! Where pines and maples grow, 

Great prairies spread and lordly rivers flow, 

How dear to us thy broad domain, 

From East to Western Sea, 

Thou land of hope for all who toil! 

Thou True North, strong and free! 

O Canada, glorious and free! 

We stand on guard, we stand on guard for thee! 

O Canada, we stand on guard for thee! 

\ 


O Canada! Beneath thy shining skies 
May stalwart sons and gentle maidens rise, 

To keep thee steadfast through the years 
From East to Western Sea, 

Our own beloved, native land! 

Our True North, strong and free! 

O Canada, glorious and free! 

We stand on guard, we stand on guard for thee! 
O Canada, we stand on guard for thee! 

Ruler Supreme, Who hearest humble prayer, 

Hold our dominion in Thy loving care. 

Help us to find, O God, in Thee, 

A lasting, rich reward, 

As waiting for the Better Day 
We ever stand on guard. 

O Canada, glorious and free! 

We stand on guard, we stand on guard for thee! 
O Canada, we stand on guard for thee! 

—R. Stanley Weir. 


[Edit. Note: We regret to announce the recent death of the author of the above article, the Hon. R. Stanley Weir, Judge of the Admiralty Court’. It is 
interesting to note that his funeral was held from the Church of the Messiah, Montreal, where at one time he had been organist. The liturgy and the 
musical part of the service had been prepared by him several months before his death.] 
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World Hero Competition 


A T the World Conference last year, an interesting 
announcement was made regarding a world hero 
prize competition. Mr. Clement M. Biddle, of 
New York, a member of the Executive Board of the 
National Council for Prevention of War, offered the 
sum of $1,200 in prizes, open to the competition of the 
pupils in the secondary and higher elementary schools 
of the world. The prizes were to be awarded for the 
best short essays on the twelve figures in human his¬ 
tory, men or women, deemed most worthy of remem¬ 
brance as the world’s greatest heroes, giving due con¬ 
sideration to (1) nobility of character, (2) fearless and 
self-sacrificing devotion to a great cause, (3) construc¬ 
tive work for humanity of a permanent character. 
Pounders of religion revered by their followers as 
divine, and living persons were excluded. To deter¬ 
mine the twelve greatest heroes, each school through its 
principal might submit one list only of twelve names. 
The twelve names submitted by the greatest number 
of schools would constitute the final list. With the list 
might be sent one essay on each of these heroes writ¬ 
ten by a pupil of the school. The twelve equal 
prizes of $100 each would be awarded for the best 
essay on each of the twelve heroes chosen as above. 

To many teeahers essay competitions are highly 
undesirable, as it is extremely difficult to ensure that 
the productions are the unaided work of the students; 
but it is estimated that at least half a million students, 
representing thirty-four countries, took part in the 
competition. About one-third of the total were from 
the United States, but schools in England, Prance, 
Belgium, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Poland, Fin¬ 
land, Latvia, Esthonia, Spain, Italy, Rumania, Switzer¬ 
land, Greece, Canada, Mexico, Jamaica, Egypt, Morocco, 
Turkey, Syria, India, Persia, China, South Africa, New 
Zealand, Tasmania, Hawaii, the Philippines and the 
Virgin Islands took part in the contest. 

The list of the twelve greatest heroes, in the order 
chosen by the boys and girls of the world who took 
part in the competition is: 

1. Louis Pasteur. 

2. Abraham Lincoln. 

3. Christopher Columbus. 

4. George Washington. 

5. Benjamin Franklin. 

6. Woodrow Wilson. ;\ 

7. Florence Nightingale. 

8. Joan of Arc. 

9. Socrates. r ' ’ £ 

10. Johann Gutenburg. 

11. David Livingstone. 

12. George Stephenson. 

The next step in the competition is to decide which 
student has written the best 200-word essay on each one 


of these famous characters. Considering the enor¬ 
mous number of essays, and the variety of languages 
this would appear to be a vast undertaking. In the 
meantime arrangements are being completed for pub¬ 
lishing a calendar of the chosen twelve and also for 
preparing an International Reader which will contain 
fifty to one hundred of the best essays. 

The outstanding and most gratifying feature of 
the ballot is the position of Pasteur at the head of the 
list. The overloading of the final selection with five 
American heroes is doubtless due to the fact that the 
schools of the United States have always taught a fairly 
narrow brand of patriotism. Perhaps the study of the 
International Reader will, in the course of time, bring 
about a very desirable change in this respect. The 
absence of kings and warriors may probably be ac¬ 
counted for on the assumption that teachers interested 
in this competition are equally interested in the great 
movement for world peace. 

Teachers in Manitoba might find their classes in¬ 
terested in conducting a vote of a similar character. 
The definition of a hero, as given above, could be dis¬ 
cussed and pupils could hand in their list of twelve 
heroes after a day or two. We shall be glad to publish 
results of such ballots in “The Manitoba Teacher.” 


“’The Boy in Armor” 

By Hermann Hagedorn 

You cried across the worlds, and called us sons! 

We came as sons, but what you made of us 
Were bleeding shapes upon an altar, slain 
To appease your god INERTIA where he sits 
Muttering dead words and chewing at old bones. 

BECAUSE YOU WOULD NOT THINK, WE HAD TO DIE. 
Weep not for us, but for your own trapped selves. 

We died. And there you stand, no step advanced! 

Bow down, and hear! You have more sons than these; 

And they have fancies and imaginings 

And dauntless spirits and hearts made for love. 

And clean hands and clear eyes and high desires. 

They will go forth and die, if you command, 

As we have died, since they love liberty 
Even as we loved her and would give her cause 
The only gift they are aware is theirs. 

WAKE DREAMING WORLD! THINK, oh gray world 
bewitched! 

Out through untraveled spaces where no mind 
Has dared to venture, let your sails be spread! 

O world, there is another way to serve 
Justice and liberty, than thus to fling 
The glory and the wonder of young lives 
Beneath the hoofs of horses! Send your soul 
Into the earth and through the clouds to find it! 

Dead eyes keep watch! You shall not sleep nor rest. 

We died. And now you others who must live 
Shall do a harder thing than dying is— 

For you shall THINK! And ghosts will drive you on! 

—League of Nations Bulletin. 
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The Child’s Vocabulary 


T HE report of the Board of Education on the teach¬ 
ing of English in London Elementary schools 
states that the children’s vocabulary is much less 
influenced by their reading than it should be, and that 
greater attention is required to the widening of their 
vocabularies. Most individuals possess two vocabular¬ 
ies—the one, the words they use in every-day speech; 
the other, the words they read and understand when 
they read. In so far as he uses correctly all the words 
he acquires by reading, it is possible to detect the well- 
read man. Laziness, however, and the absence of a 
good dictionary frequently restrict the absorption into 
our vocabulary of many words met with in books, and 
either misunderstood or forgotten. Lord Riddell, in 
one of his essays, mentions that in “The Mountebank” 
W. J. Locke uses the words “atavism” and “partheno¬ 
genesis.” He asked several people who had read the 
book what these Words meant. None of them could 
give any coherent explanation. Two of them had not 
even noticed them. The lack of a wide vocabulary, too, 
often leads to weird circumlocutions. We once heard a 


(a, an, the, this, that, these and those), and the verbs 
to be and to have; and inflexions of the same noun or 
verb were counted only once. With these exceptions 
it was discovered that in 2,000 words Darwin em¬ 
ployed a vocabulary of 600 and Macaulay a vocabulary 
of 641 words. The significance of the investigation, 
however, lay in the fact that of these 600 words there 
were only 90 common to both writers. In other words, 
the reader of both passages met about 1,240 different 
terms, of which only one-fourteenth_occurred in each. 
There is a further difficulty to children besides the 
differences of vocabulary employed in their different 
studies. It lies in the variety of application of the same 
word. A geographer may speak of the relief of a coun¬ 
try; a historian of the relief of a besieged city. In his 
multifarious studies the child not only meets new 
words particularly applicable to his subjects, but old 
words used in a new way. The attainment of a wide 
and accurate vocabulary may have difficulties for the 
child which are not yet clearly apprehended. 

—The Schoolmaster. 


tripper, on a seaside pier, express the wish to sit down 
in one of the bays with which it was provided by say¬ 
ing, “Let’s go and sit in one of them goes-out-a-little- 
bits.” 

In trying to enlarge a pupil’s vocabulary we should 
remember that, in his reading, the pupil has to acquire 
not one, but several vocabularies. This is a difficulty to 
the pupil often unappreciated by the teacher. The 
adult student encounters the same difficulty when he 
begins to read a subject like theology or psychology. 
At first he roams in a country of unaccustomed words, 
to the use of which he must become familiar. Similarly, 
a man who has a tolerable acquaintance with other lan¬ 
guages frequently finds himself gravelled when he first 
reads up a technical subject by a foreign author. Un¬ 
doubtedly a child finds similar difficulties when in his 
reading he transfers from one text book to another in 
a different subject. 

Here is an armchair experiment which can be car¬ 
ried out by anybody willing to give the time to it. Its 
purpose was to ascertain differences of vocabulary in 
a historical and in a geographical book. The books 
used were Macaulay’s “History of England” and Dar¬ 
win’s “Voyage of the ‘Beagle.’ ” In each case a pas¬ 
sage of 2,000 words was chosen, which a normal child 
of 12 or 13 years of age should be able to read with in¬ 
terest and understanding. The passage in Darwin’s 
book was one of geographical import; it contained very 
few “technical” words, and was not concerned with 
“natural history.” To ascertain the real vocabulary 
used in these passages there were excluded from the 
list of words all proper nouns, all prepositions, con¬ 
junctions, personal pronouns, demonstrative adjectives 


Practical Value of Impractical Studies 

By Stephen Leacock: Few people realize the extra- 
ardinary value—the practical value, I will say—of 
studies absolutely impractical in character. What a 
person needs most in life—in business, in art, in politics, 
in anything—is the capacity for sustained effort and 
concentrated attention. In the intellectual field there 
is no other asset like this. And you can get it best by 
devoting your studies to something making a demand 
on the utmost mental power that you have. That is 
why in any well-ordered university we lay the basis 
of all our work on such things as the study of Latin 
language, the elements of mathematics, physics and 
chemistry. These are real things. Through them is the 
gateway to mental advancement. To ask if you need 
them in your business is childish. Of course you don’t. 
You need them in your head. It is you that is being 
fashioned and shaped, not the business.—Free Press. 
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Picture Study 

Mrs. R. R. J. BROWN, Supervisor of Art, Winnipeg 


Helpful reference material for picture study: 

“Stories Pictures Tell,” by Flora L. Carpenter. 
Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. 

“The 'School Arts Magazine,” published by The 
Davis Press, Worcester, Mass. 

“A Handbook to the Manitoba Readers,” publish¬ 
ed by The McMillan Co., of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 

“Instructor Picture Studies,” published by F. A. 
Owen Pub. 'Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

“Picture Study Course in Color,” published by 
Brown-Robertson & Co., 415 Madison Ave., N.Y. 

“Medici Prints of the Old Masters in Color,” pub¬ 
lished by the Medici 'Society, 765 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Art Extension Society, 415 Madison Ave., N.Y. 

“The World’s Painters and Their Pictures,” by D. 
C. Hoyt, Ginn Co., Boston, Mass. 

“Art for Life’s Sake,” “How to Study Pictures,” 
and “Child’s Guide to Pictures,” by C. II. Caff in. 

“How to Enjoy Pictures,” by M. S. Emery. 

The Perry Pictures are good, but they are not in 
color, and it is color that appeals to the child. 

You must have the picture in full color to get all of 
its charm, and it must be of a size that can 'be seen well 
by the whole class. You must have a story of the 
picture told in a way that will interest children. 
You must have material for questions to help the 
pupils to understand the picture. And with an un¬ 
derstanding of the picture comes an interest in the 
artist, too. Very few facts about the artist need be 
given young children. Later, children may reproduce 
these stories, and topics may be written upon the black¬ 
board as suggestive subjects for short compositions in 
English. In this work it will be very helpful to the 
pupils to have small reproductions of the pictures for 
their individual use. “The Instructor Picture Studies” 
fulfil these requirements. 

We should study great pictures as we study great 
books, not for the purpose of passing criticisms upon 
them, but for the purpose of appropriating and enjoy¬ 
ing our share of whatever they may have to give us. 
We must bring to pictures, as to literature, our best 
effort at interpretation, if they are to yield up to us 
their deepest meaning. ‘Though we travel the world 
over to find the beautiful, we must carry it with us, 
or we find it not. We get only as much from a picture 
as we have ability to see and appreciate beauty. 
Beauty is not in the landscape, but in the intelligence 
which apprehends it. “The greater the knowledge, the 
greater the love,” said Leonardo da Vinci. 

Pictures lose some of their value through the pro¬ 
cess of reproduction, and the pleasure-giving power 
may he but a fraction of the original; but that measure 
of power which remains is well worth while. The study 


of pictures is a source of rest, delight and inspiration, 
and we learn to recall their message in imagination, as 
they come up before 

“that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude.” 

They have charms to help us to forget weariness 
and worries. 

John C. Van Dyke says: “You must look at pic¬ 
tures studiously, earnestly, honestly. It will take 
years before you come to a full appreciation of art, but 
when at last you have it, you will be possessed of one 
of the purest, loftiest and most ennobling pleasures 
that thg civilized World can offer you.” 

One great purpose of picture study is that of open¬ 
ing our eyes to beauty all around, which an artist’s 
trained eye perceives, while it is missed by others. 
“We’re made so that we love 

First, when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see; 

And so they are better painted—better for us, 

Which is the same thing. Art was given for that: 
God uses us to help ea&h other so, 

Lending our minds out.” 


Education and Business 


What makes for efficiency in 'business, makes for in¬ 
efficiency in education. Take the demand for results. 
In business you know what you want and you know 
when you have got it. Not so with education; there, 
we cannot ask for immediate results, or results that can 
be measured in any definite way. We can test whether 
the student has learned his lesson, not whether his mind 
has grown. Intelligence is too elusive to be pinned 
down in such an obvious manner. Only a lifetime can 
measure the success of an education, and sometimes 
even that is not enough, for ideas may not bear fruit 
until a generation or two have elapsed.—Raphael 
Demos, in the New Haven Yale Review. 
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“Nature Study in The North” 


M OTHER NATURE is a very shy old lady, slow 
and cautious in opening the door of her store¬ 
house of seorets to the casual inquirer. Indeed 
it is only to those who seek admission in a kindly and 
intelligent manner, that she bestows the “open sesame’’ 
to her closely guarded treasures. But where might 
this mysterious door be most easily found? you may 
ask. Remembering the shy and retiring nature of the 
doorkeeper, one must necessarily hie away to some 
sequestered spot, “far from the madding crowd,” 
away from the busy haunts of that ubiquitous and 
death-dealing creature—man. 

Could any place suit our purpose so well as the 
wild fastnesses of nature so abundantly plentiful in our 
northlands, where all indigenous forms of plant and 
animal life exist free and untrammeled? Thither let 
us go, because the place where an animal or plant is 
found is just as important a characteristic as its shape 
or function. 

During the course of an extended visit to the 
Manitoba hinterland, the writer had an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity of getting on “speaking terms,” as it were, with 
a number of the wild denizens of this naturalists’ de¬ 
lightful paradise. Arriving in the early spring, when 
most of nature’s children are cosily and uncon¬ 
sciously sleeping away the dreary cold winter days, we 
found a few of the less lazily inclined, pursuing life’s 
busy round, clad warmly in their winter garb. So to 
this section of the family let us direct our attention for 
a time. 

The most predominant feature to attract our at¬ 
tention was the free and fearless attitude of these 
creatures. Indeed— 

“Their tameness was shocking to me.” 

It seems well nigh incredible, when we remember 
how timid and unsocial were other members of the same 
family, which we encountered in place where man had 
made his home. In their natural habitat these wild 
creatures are sociability itself. Here they endeavour to 
treat man as a friendly companion, a playmate, a 
necessary cog like themselves in the great wheel of life, 
and on this basis do they extend their hospitality ac¬ 
cordingly. Their custom, when suddenly encountered, 
is to stop, listen, and sniff; then if they are assured of a 
mutual friendliness, they will endeavour to cultivate a 
closer acquaintance with their new friend. 

In such a way have we made friends with many of 
these little animals. We remember on one occasion 
while we were lying abed reading, at aibout midnight 
our attention was attracted by a little white furry form 
walking across the room floor towards our bed, climb¬ 


ing on to it, and stealthily advancing along the cover¬ 
let until it reached our face, meanwhile sniffing and 
glancing around it. Finding no welcome, and that we 
were not dangerous, it retired and went on its way in 
search of fresh fields of adventure. Upon our investi¬ 
gating the matter later, we found it was just a friendly 
night visit paid us by our friend, Mr. Stoat, in the 
course of one of his nocturnal rambles. We had the 
pleasure of meeting him on a subsequent occasion (as we 
had marked him in such a way that we could easily 
recognize him). So friendly indeed did he become, that 
we were introduced later in the season to Mrs. Stoat 
and the family. On another occasion, while walking 
along the edge of a slough we came upon a family of 
muskrats. Old Jerry Muskrat was giving a friendly 
lesson in the art of diving to his children. We naturally 
began to form an interested audience, as our presence 
did not seem to disturb them in the least. Jerry con¬ 
tinued the lesson. Each member dived in turn from an 
old log which projected into the water, after which 
feat, the little athlete would clamber up on the log 
again to repeat the performance. This continued for. 
about twenty minutes, at which time Jerry closed the 
school. While the performance was in progress, we 
scattered some grains on the surface of the water 
along the edge. Jerry soon discovered this slice of 
good luck and took a sample home for examina¬ 
tion. Evidently the result was satisfactory as he re¬ 
turned for some more; but on a third trip he was ac¬ 
companied by three sturdy youngsters, who made a 
couple of trips. The next time we were rewarded by a 
visit from the whole family; and as a further proof of 
their confidence in us, three of the little ones were left in 
our care, while Jerry and the remaining members of his 
household made another trip. Our guests proved to 
be friendly little fellows and seemed to enjoy our hos¬ 
pitality immensely. They allowed us to handle them, 
accepted gifts, and behaved generally in a truly con¬ 
fiding fashion. After some time the parents returned 
and relieved us of our charge. We often visited Jerry’s 
ranch again, as we found we could easily call up some 
member of the family by “casting our bread upon the 
waters” and waiting. 

—J. H. DUFFY, M.A. 


“Dear Miss: You write me about whippin’ 
Sammy. I hereby give you permission to beat him up 
any time it is necessary to learn his lesson. He is just 
like his father—you have to learn him with a club. 
Pound nolege into him. I want him to get it and don’t 
pay no attention to what his father says—I’ll handle 
him.”—Reading Eagle. 
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SENIOR DEPARTMENT 


On the Appreciation of Poetry 

A. M. PRATT, Russell 


T O many of us, as part of our daily round, falls 
the task of presenting to youthful minds such 
passages from our heritage of poetry as 'have 
been prescribed for their study. I suppose that 
amongst our labours there is no task that calls for finer 
perception of real values or for greater restraint: true 
perception because our enthusiasm, our apathy, or our 
pretension will, in spite of ourselves, profoundly af¬ 
fect the attitude of the pupil towards this branch of 
his work; restraint because it is so very easy to over-do 
our part. Nor is this restraint exercised without heart- 
searchings and mental qualms. We can hardly resist 
the impulse to intrude between the poet and our pupil. 
We cannot forget our responsibilities to the boy whose 
training we are directing. He looks to us for guid¬ 
ance. We do not dare to step back, to leave the stage. 
We who have held the limelight for so long are timor¬ 
ous to trust in the feelings and perceptions of this im¬ 
mature mind. We intrude and we obtrude. We thrust 
our own halting explanations between the poet and 'his 
audience. The great voice speaks, and we fear lest he 
be not comprehended. We, in our wisdom, say falter- 
ingly what he has said in power and in glory. We do 
not dare to abrogate our functions, to stand aside to 
make way for the master. 

Yet is it not one of the chief endowments of the 
Poet that he is the supreme master of the art of expres¬ 
sion ? Most of us are but half-men: we feel, we see, we 
are profundly affected by vague perceptions of beauty, 
of harmony, of heroic impulse, of joy and of compas¬ 
sion ; but we lack the power of utterance—our speech is 
but a fedble echo of our impulse. The Poet is the great 
interpreter. In him is the gift of evoking by winged 
words the noblest emotions of our deepest and most sec¬ 
ret thoughts. Can we not trust his power? Must we 
“teach” poetry? Must we continually suggest, define 
and elucidate the meaning, the inspiration and the 
charm that the poem should convey to its hearer? 
Must we constantly interpret the interpreter? Is there 
not the grave danger that in our excess of zeal we may 
effectively bar the great intercourse that we are en¬ 
deavouring to promote? 

But, you say, the mind of the pupil is immature. 
He is a pupil. We must guide. We must display be¬ 
fore him our choicest wares and point out wherein lies 
their choiceness. We must give him the benefit of our 
learning, our culture, of our knowledge of the verdict 
of humanity. We may do so. We may load his mind 
with second-hand literary appreciations. We may 
make him expert in the jargon of the critic. He may 
discuss with fluency the merits of Shelley, of Tennyr 


son, or of Milton without ever having once thrilled to 
the power of these masters. He may even regard him¬ 
self as an arbiter of taste, competent to fix the criteria 
of literary merit. We, as teachers, may encourage him 
in this self-deception, and may laud the facility with 
which he can quote the opinions of othei's on the work 
of the poet—or we may, in all humility, realize that un¬ 
less the poem make its own primary direct appeal, no 
effort of our own, however conscientious, however 
erudite, will serve to convey its message. 

We wonder—do these boys and girls before us, 
these very matter-of-fact young Manitobans, appi*eciate 
these finer things of the spirit? Are they sensible to 
the appeal of these poems ? The query is a natural and 
inevitable one—the attempt to answer it must lead us 
anew to the consideration of that appeal, wherein it 
lies and whence it draws its power. 

What is poetry? John Ruskin, writing in early 
manhood, defines it as “the suggestion, by the imagina¬ 
tion, of noble grounds for the noble emotions.” These 
emotions he gives as love, venei’ation, admiration, and 
joy with their opposites, hatred, scorn, hon*or and grief 
or compassion. To him, at the age of thirty-seven, the 
power of the Poet or “Maker” is the power of as¬ 
sembling by the help of the imagination such images 
as will excite these feelings. He is emphatic that 
poetry is not a method of expression-—it is the employ¬ 
ment of expression for the noblest purposes. In later 
life he modifies his definition to “the presentment, in 
musical form, to the imagination of noble grounds for 
the noble emotions.” He idealizes the vast share that 
music must have in poetry and points out that the 
primal essence of a poet is in his being a singer and not 
merely in being a man of feeling, judgment or imagina¬ 
tion. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, writing contemporan-. 
eously, will not accord the title of poet to the mere 
singei\ To him the poet is the beholder of ideas—the 
utterer of the sublime and causal. The man of subtle 
mind whose head appears to be a music-box of delicate 
tunes and rhythms, with skill and command of lan¬ 
guage beyond praise, is to him merely a lyrist, not a 
poet, a contemporary not an eternal man. Later, dis¬ 
cussing English traits, he qualifies most of our best 
poetry as “eommonsense inspired, raised to white 
heat.” He looks for glowing and effective sentences of 
guidance and consolation. He praises Tennyson’s fine 
ear and command of the keys of language but refuses 
to admit him into the sacred categary. “It is only a 
first success when the ear is gained.” 

What would you—the singer of the seer? It is 
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possible—to quote again from Ruskin—that “the 
higher gifts of poetical or pictorial conception are 
never given without the parallel bodily faculty,” that 
“the higher poets subordinate their song to their say-' 
ing, the lower, their saying to their song”; but I 
imagine that the primary appeal of a poem lies to some 
of us in its musical quality, to others in its inspirational 
power. Some are particularly susceptible to rhythm 
and exquisite balance of accent, others will dismiss as 
negligible all but the “heavenly bread” which Emer¬ 
son requires from his poet. 

An interesting viewpoint from which this dual ap¬ 
peal of poetry may be regarded is afforded by the pre¬ 
ferences of our adolescent pupils. To ascertain these, 
I recently asked an eleventh grade to draw up a list 
showing, in order, the ten poems they liked the best. 
Their choice was limited to the forty selections pres¬ 
cribed in this year’s Programme of Studies. The girls’ 
list ran: 

1. The Cloud—Shelley. 

2. A Musical Instrument—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

3. Ulysses—Tennyson. 

4. Break, Break, Break—Tennyson. 

5. The Solitary Reaper—Wordsworth. 

6. The Lotus Eaters—Tennyson. 

7. Ode to the West Wind—Shelley. 

8. To a Skylark—Wordsworth. 

9. On His Blindness—Milton. 

10. London, 1802—Wordsworth. 

The boys’ list shows both similarity and diver¬ 
gence of appeal: 

1. Ulysses—Tennyson. 

2. The Cloud—Shelley. 

3. “It is Not to be Thought Of”—Wordsworth. 

4. The Lotus Eaters—Tennyson. 

5. London, 1802—Wordsworth. 

6. * On His Blindness—Milton. 

7. A Musical Instrument—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

8. Break, Break, Break—Tennyson. 

9. How They Brought the Good News—Browning. 

10. In Memoriam, CXXIII.—Tennyson. 

The attempt to interpret these preferences may 
afford excellent practice in the analysis of poetic ap¬ 
peal. I will not venture here. 

Greater divergence was manifest when these pupils 
were asked to quote their favourite lines. The girls 
gave: 

“But 0 for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 

And the sound of a voice that is still!” 

“Type of the wise, who soar, but never roam— 

True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home!” 

“Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea.” 

“Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is.” 

“The limpid water turbidly ran.” 

“Sweet, sweet, sweet, 0 Pan! 

Piercing sweet by the river! 

Blinding sweet, 0 great god Pan!” 

“There is no joy but calm,” 


“But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.” 

“The music in my heart I bore 
Long after it was heard no more.” 

The boys’ selections were: 

“In everything we are sprung 
Of earth’s first blood, have titles manifold.” 

“I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 

And every winter change to spring.” 

“I am a part of all that I have met.” 

“To follow knowledge like a sinking star 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought.” 

“Unpractis’d he to fawn, or seek for power, 

By doctrines fashion’d to the varying hour.” 

“We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake.” 

“There lies the port; the vessel puffs her sail: 

There gloom the dark broad seas.” 

“And drunk delight of battle with my peers 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy.” 

“Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope, 

With what I most enjoy contented least.” 

“And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill.” 

To draw conclusions from such compilations may 
be fraught with danger. I would suggest, however, 
that the selections indicate that these high school boys 
and girls are insensitive neither to the appeal of poetry 
to the ear nor to the stirring of the emotions; that the 
poet is the true master of his own art, and that our part 
is to manifest—not to expound. 


Submit Your Classroom Problems 


For some time it has been felt that young teachers 
in our one-room schools and also intermediate school 
teachers, who are responsible for nearly every subject 
on the curriculum, would welcome assistance in con¬ 
nection with the various professional problems and dif¬ 
ficulties which frequently confront them. We are glad 
to announce that arrangements have been made so that 
any inquiries addressed to the Editor of “The Manitoba 
Teacher” will he forwarded to experts who will reply 
directly to the teacher concerned. In cases where the 
inquiry deals with a matter of general interest, ques¬ 
tion and answer will be published in the magazine. 

If you have some problem connected with school 
discipline, or if you strike a knotty question in 
geometry or grammar, etc., remember that others have 
had the same experience and are anxious to lend you a 
helping hand. Address all inquiries to the Editor, 403 
McIntyre Block, Winnipeg, and mark the envelope 
“Inquiry.” 
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Keep Dust down 
in the Schoolroom 

A tmospheric conditions in the school - room are 

important! Doctor, teacher and children know that better 
work and better health are possible if there is no dust problem. 
Imperial Floor Dressing conquers dust! 

This ideal floor oil holds dust to the floor; fills the pores of the 
wood, creating a smooth, wear-resisting surface; and acts as a 
preservative of the wood. 

It is economical to use and is giving utmost satisfaction in 
hundreds of Canadian schools today. 

The Imperial salesman will be glad to give full particulars 
about Imperial Floor Dressing and our special equipment for 
economical and easy application. 

IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 

Branches in all cities 


“ Imperial loco Liquid 
Glass Renews Lustfe 
on Chaifs andVeskG' 


I.O.L. 678 
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JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


The Blood and Circulatory System 

Miss E. G. MUMA, R.N. 


(The following article is the first of three dealing with the Physiology laid down for Grades VII. and VIII.) 


T HE blood is a nutritive fluid composed of a trans¬ 
parent, colorless liquid, called plasma, in which 
float rodi and white corpuscles. The red cor¬ 
puscles are much more numerous than the white. Their 
function is to obsorb oxygen and carry it to the tissues. 
Hemoglobin is the coloring matter of the corpuscles, 
and the color depends on the combination of the hemo¬ 
globin with oxygen. When oxygen is present in suf¬ 
ficient quantities, the blood assumes a bright red hue 
and is known as arterial blood. When the oxygen is 
lessened in the circuit of the blood through the tissues, 
the color changes to a dark purple and is known as 
venous blood. The white corpuscles (also called 
leukocytes) number about one to every five hundred of 
the red corpuscles. They are capable of changing 
both form and place, and readily pass through the 
walls of blood vessels. The white corpuscles, besides 
contributing to the formation of new tissue, are be¬ 
lieved to act as protectors to the body in destroying 
harmful substances that are formed in, or gain admis¬ 
sion to the system. When outside of the blood vessels 
they may undergo changes, and are said to assist in the 
formation of the new tissues where inflammation is 
present. 

The plasma consists chiefly of water, which holds in 
solution proteid substances, certain mineral salts, and 
the elements from which fibrin is formed. The plasma 
carries nutritive material to the tissues. The red cor¬ 
puscles carry oxygen. 

Fibrin is essential to the coagulation or clotting of 
blood. The amount of fibrin differs widely in differ¬ 
ent individuals. In some persons it is so deficient that 
alarming hemorrhages result from very slight causes. 
The chief functions of the blood are: 

To convey the nutrition derived from foods to the 
tissues. 

To convey materials for secretions to the glands 
which prepare them. 

To carry oxygen to the tissues. 

To collect waste matter and carry it to the excre¬ 
tory organs for removal. 

To distribute heat through the system. 

To keep the tissues of the body moist. 

In an adult of average size the amount of blood is 
estimated at 18 pounds. 

The Circulatory System 

The circulatory system consists of the heart and 


a system of closed vessels—the arteries, veins and 
capillaries. 

The heart is a hollow muscular organ, pyramidal 
in shape, situated in the thoracic cavity between the 
lungs. Its weight is from 9 to 12 ounces. Its base is 
directed upward, backward, and silghtly to the right. 
Its apex is downward, pointing to the left. 

Cavities—It is divided into four cavities, termed 
the right and left auricles, and the right and left ven¬ 
tricles. 

The heart is lined by a serous membrane, called the 
endocardium, and surounded by the pericardium. 

The heart is a pump, which by its continuous 
action distributes nutritive matter to all portions of the 
body, and carries waste substance to the excretory 
organs. 

The auricles are the upper chambers of the heart 
which receive the blood. 

The ventricles, or lower chambers, expel the blood. 
The left side always contains pure blood, the right 
impure. 

Valves—The tricuspid valve guards the opening 
between the right auricle and the right ventricle. The 
bicuspid valve guards the opening between the left 
auricle and left ventricle. This valve is also called the 
mitral valve. 

The semilunar valves connect the ventricles on the 
right with the pulmonary artery; on the left with the 
aorta, the main trunk of the arteries. These valves per¬ 
mit the blood to flow only in one direction—away from 
the heart. 

The auricles receive the blood, which is poured into 
them from the great veins. As they become filled, they 
contract, forcing the blood downward into the ven¬ 
tricles. The ventricles also contract, forcing it into the 
arteries. Regurgitation is prevented by the connect¬ 
ing valves. 

The contractions are regular, each being followed 
by a slight period of rest, during which the chambers 
are being dilated with blood. The dilation is called the 
diatole and the contraction the systole. 

Heart Sounds—The rythmic action of the heart 
causes two distinct sounds, which follow each other 
closely and differ in character. The first sound is a 
comparatively long, dull sound, caused by the con¬ 
traction of the ventricles and the closing of the tri¬ 
cuspid and mitral valves. The second sound is short 
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and sharp, occurs during the distole, and is caused by 
the closing of the semilunar valves. 

Certain changes which take place in the valves as 
the result of disease tend to produce abnormal sounds 
which are characterized as “murmurs.” Failure of a 
valve to close perfectly, allowing a part of the blood 
to flow backward, is called regurgitation, a common 
form of heart disease. 

The pulse is the sudden distention of an artery, 
due to the volume of blood forced into it at the time of 
the contraction of the ventricles. The vessels always 
contain a certain amount of blood, and in order to 
receive the incoming volume must expand. This ex¬ 
pansion of the arteries occurs about seventy-two times 
in a minute in adult life. 

Blood Vessels 

The arteries, veins and capillaries comprise the 
system of blood vessels through which the blood cir¬ 
culates. 

Arteries—The arteries have three coats, forming a 
strong elastic wall. Proceeding from the heart, the 
arteries divide into two branches, and then divide and 
subdivide into smaller vessels, till they finally give rise 
to the capilliaries, the smallest blood vessels. 

The walls of the capillaries are exceedingly thin, 
so that fluids readily pass through them. They are ar¬ 
ranged like a network, and the changes which take 
place in the blood in its course through the body, take 
place chiefly in these vessels. 

Veins are in structure similar to arteries, but the 
walls are thinner, most of the veins arc provided with 
valves which allow the blood to flow freely toward the 
heart, but resist any tendency to the flow in the op¬ 
posite direction. 

Veins carry the blood hack to t'he heart. They are 
situated close to the surface of the body. Arteries are 
deeper seated. 

The forces keeping the blood in circulation are: 

Action of the heart. 

Elasticity of the arteries. 

Papillary force. 

Contraction of the voluntary muscles upon 
the veins. 

Respiratory movements. 

The time required for a complete circulation of the 
blood throughout the vascular system has been esti¬ 
mated to be from twenty to thirty seconds, while for 
the entire mass of blood to pass through the heart, 
fifty-eight pulsations would be required, occupying 
about forty-two seconds. 

Important Blood Vessels—The aorta is the largest 
artery and leads from the left ventricle. It receives 
the pure blood from the lungs. 

The right and left pulmonary arteries lead from 
the right ventricle. These convey blood from the right 
side of the heart to the lungs. 

The pulmonary veins communicate with the left 


auricle. These collect the blood after it has circulated 
in the lungs and convey it into the left cavity. 

The inferior and superor vena cavae are two large 
veins communicating with the right auricle. They col¬ 
lect the impure blood from all parts of the body and 
convey it into the right cavity of the heart. 

The coronary arteries are the arteries which sup¬ 
ply the heart with blood for its own nourishment. 
They commence just outside the semilunar valves. The 
coronary veins collect the blood. These two sets con¬ 
stitute what is known as the coronary system, or the 
circulation within the heart itself. 

The common carotid arteries are located one on 
each side of the neck close to the trachea, and carry 
the blood to the head and neck. 

The temporal artery supplies branches to the head 
and scalp. 

The subdairan arteries are the beginning of the 
long trunks which form the chief arteries of the upper 
extremities. 

The radial artery passes down on the inner side 
of the forearm to the hand. It approaches the sur¬ 
face above the wrist, where the pulsation may be felt. 

The femoral artery is another in which pulsation 
may be felt. It is a continuation of the external iliac 
and is found in the upper thigh on the inner side. 
Close to it lies the gemoral vein. 

Arteries in which pulsation may be felt are the 
carotid, temporal, radial and femoral. 

Veins are spoken of as deep and superficial, the 
deep veins accompanying arteries, the superficial col¬ 
lecting blood from the skin and superficial structures. 

The jugular veins, situated on each side of the 
neck, receive the blood as it returns from the head 
and face. These unite with the other veins to form the 
superior vena cavae, the large vein through which the 
blood from the upper portion of the body reaches the 
heart. 

The inferior vena cavae carries the blood from the 
lower part of the body back to the heart. 

Course of the Blood—When the blood has been 
collected by the vena cavae from all parts of the body, 
it pours itself into the right auricle, then passes into 
the right ventricle, then through the pulmonary 
arteries into the lungs, where it gives up carbonic acid 
gas and takes in oxygen. 

After circulating through the capillaries of the 
lungs, it is taken up by the pulmonary veins, and car¬ 
ried to the left auricle and downward into the left 
ventricle. The contraction of this ventricle forces it 
into the aorta and its branches, where it circulates by 
means of the capillaries, into all the tissues except the 
outer layer of skin, hair and other bloodless parts of 
the body. The veins then take up and carry it back to 
the vena cavae, and through these it passes into the 
right auricle from whence it started. . 
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For Friday Afternoons 


T HE other year I taught a miscellaneous school, 
and when Friday came I would hear the children 
say very joyously, “This is the day we have our 
Business Meeting. I wonder who is going to he Chair¬ 
man and who will be Monitors for next week.” 

In this meeting we elected Monitors to do the work 
'about the school for the next week, suc'h as Fire Moni¬ 
tor to look after the fire; Floor Monitor to pick up 
papers or anything about the school; Desk Monitor to 
see that the desks were kept tidy; Cloakroom Monitor 
had charge of the cloakrooms; Plant Monitor watered 
the plants, kept turning them towards the light and 
watched for grubs, etc.; Dust Monitor dusted the desks 
every morning before school. If other Monitors were 
needed for any other special work, they were also 
elected in this meeting. 

Under “New Business” the children sometimes 
had things to report. For example, in the Spring they 
watched for new flowers each day, kept a report of the 
date they saw them and reported it at our meeting 
(although they generally brought the flowers to school 
as soon as they found them). Then I recorded them in 
the Pheneologieal List of Observations. They also 
watched for other observations in nature, such as first 
frosts, snow, etc. If there were a holiday coming, a 
pupil was appointed to hoist the flag and take it down 
at sunset. 

Our meeting was carried on very business like. I 
selected the chairman, selecting a different pupil each 
week. The chairman then took the chair and conduct¬ 
ed the meeting. The meeting was called to order first, 
then electing of Monitors started. Chairman said, 
“Will someone please nominate Plant Monitor.” A 
pupil stood and nominated someone, another pupil sec¬ 
onded the motion. Chairman said, “It has been moved 

.etc., all in favor signify by raising the 

right hand,” and so on with the rest of the Monitors. 
Then the chairman asked for “New Business” and any 
more business was conducted in same way. When busi¬ 
ness was over the chairman said, “If there is no more 
business, a motion to adjourn is in order.” 

It was very astonishing how quickly the children 
learned to conduct the meeting. My pupils in Grade 
III. could conduct the meeting, as well as the older 
pupils, before the term was over. The Monitors seem¬ 
ed to take a special interest in trying to see how well 
they could do their work during the week. They also 
loved to have something to bring up under New Busi¬ 
ness. 

Empire Day I had a programme, and one number 
on the programme was “Our Business Meeting.” A 
number of the parents said to me, “I often heard Mary, 
etc., talking about their Business Meeting, but I had 
no idea they could conduct it so well.” 

—The Educational Review. 


The Best English 

Charles MacVeigh, American ambassador to Japan, 
in an address at Tokio before the intercollegiate Eng¬ 
lish-speaking societies of Japan, occasioned some sur¬ 
prise among Americans residing in the Nipponese capi¬ 
tal when he remarked that the best way to learn Eng¬ 
lish well was to go to England. 

“Americans that we are,” he declared, “neverthe¬ 
less we are mostly from British stock, and England is 
our mother country in language as well as ideals of gov¬ 
ernment.” He said that the purest English is to be 
found in the King James version of the Bible, and in 
the works of Shakespeare and Edmund Burke. 

Rev. Arthur Smith, M.A. 

Prizeman in Classics and Physics 

LATIN, GREEK, FRENCH, GERMAN 
TRANSLATIONS FURNISHED 


Problems Solved in Arithmetic, Geometry 
Algebra and Physics 

Address: 144 LANGSIDE ST., WINNIPEG 

CHARGES MODERATE 

+— ------------ 


Ittturrahi nf UHanitoha 

WINNIPEG 

OFFERS, AMONG OTHERS 
THE FOLLOWING COURSES: 

Through its FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCE 
courses leading to the dcgrocs of B.A. and M.A.; 
and B.Sc., including B.Sc. (Phar.), and M.Sc. 

Through its FACULTY OF ENGINEERING AND 
ARCHITECTURE courses loading to the degrees of 
B.Sc. (C.E.), B.Sc. (E.E.), M.Sc. and B.Arch, 

Through its FACULTY OF MEDICINE courses 
leading to the degrees of M.D. and C.M. 

Through its FACULTY OF AGRICULTURE AND 
HOME ECONOMICS courses lending to the degrees 
of B.S.A. and B.Sc. (H.E.). 

Through MANITOBA LAW SCHOOL, an affiliated 
institution, a course leading to the degree of LL.B. 

For Terms of Admission. Details of Courses 
and Other Information, Apply to 

W. J. SPENCE 

REGISTRAR 

University of Manitoba, Winnipeg 

+————■— - —■- 
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PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


Resolutions of a Primary Teacher for 1926-27 


I resolve during this school 
year: 

That I shall put the per¬ 
sonal relationship between 
my pupils and myself above 
all other professional obliga¬ 
tions. 

That I shall never forego 
lessons in character building 
in the rush of trying to cover 
the curriculum. 

‘That I shall ever hold my¬ 
self and my pupils ready to 
contribute to the general 
school life. 

That I shall do all in my 
power to eo-operate sincerely 


September 

(A MEMORY GEM) 


The golden rod is yellow, 

The leaves are turning brown, 

The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 

By all these lovely tokens, 

September days are here. 

With Summer’s best of beauty, 

And Autumn’s best of cheer. 

—Selected. 


with others in my profession, 
and also with the parents of 
the children in my charge, 
and to be of service wherever 
posible to the community at 
large. 

That I shall join our pro¬ 
fessional organizations and 
lend my support, if only by 
attending regularly, to the 
meetings of such organiza¬ 
tions. 

That I shall plan to read 
some educational literature, 
either books or magazines, 
following, preferably, some 
definite course. 


PRACTICAL PROBLEMS PROPOUNDED 


Here is a problem which faces all teachers of be¬ 
ginner classes from the very first day of a new school 
year: 

What pre-primer lessons shall I teach my class, 
so that I may give them an introductory vocabulary 
of sight words leading into the Canadian Reader, 
Book I.? 

A series, similar to the following might prove use¬ 
ful and for that reason is given below. These lessons 
pre-suppose that the children are being taught phonetics 


simultaneously and will have covered at least all the 
groups of three-letter words as outlined in the back 
of Book I., Canadian Reader, by the time that the last 
of these lessons has been learned. A few such phonetic 
words will be found in these lessons, and will be recog¬ 
nized by the children at sight, as the result of their 
phonetic work. 

Action words and the names of the six primary 
colors, are also expected to be taught as sight words 
from the very first week. 


LESSON 1: I—see—mother— 

baby. 

I see mother. 

I see kitty. 

I see baby. 

LESSON 2. My—apple. 

I see my mother. 

I see my kitty. 

I see my apple. 

Mother, see my apple. 

LESSON 3: Can—dog. 

I can see. 

I can see mother. 


I can see my dog. 

My dog can see mother. 
My dog can see baby. 
Baby can see my dog. 

LESSON 4: You—me. 

I can see you. 

Can you see me? 

Can you see mother? 
Can you see my apple? 
Mother can see you. 

My dog can see me. 

LESSON 5: Red—ball—it. 

See my red ball. 

See my red apple. 


Baby can see my ball. 
Can you see it? 

Baby can see my apple. 
Can you see it? 

Can you see me? 

LESSON 6: Like—likes—do. 

I like mother. 

I like my kitty. 

I like my dog. 

I like my red apple. 
Mother likes me. 
Mother likes my kitty. 
Do you like my kitty? 
Do you like my dog? 


kitty— 
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LESSON 7: Have—to. 

I have a kitty. 

I have a red ball. 

Can you see my kitty? 

Can you see my ball ? 

Kitty likes my ball. 

My mother likes my red ball. 

Baby likes to see my ball. 

See my ball, baby! 

LESSON 8: Pretty—too. 

See my pretty ball. 

By ball is red. 

My ball is pretty. 

I like*my ball. 

I have a red apple. 

My apple is pretty, too. 

LESSON 9: Play. 

I can play ball. 

I like to play ball. 

Mother likes to see me play ball. 

My dog likes to play ball. 

My dog likes to play ball. 

Baby can play ball, too. 

See baby play, mother. 

Mother can play ball, too. 

LESSON 10: Pat—he—little—run. 

Pat is my dog. 

He can run. 

He can play ball. 

He is a little dog. 

He is pretty. 

I like to see Pat run. 

Baby likes my pretty little dog. 

LESSON 11: Said—yes. 

Mother said, “I see you.” 

Baby said, “I like you.” 

I said, “I see you, baby.” 

Mother said, “Can you play ball?” 

I said, “Yes, mother, I can play ball.” 

Baby can play ball, too. 

Baby likes to play ball. 

LESSON 12: It—is—green—yellow—blue—have—flower— 
cap. 

See my ball. 

It is green. 

It is pretty. 

Have you a ball ? 

See my flower. 

It is yellow. 

Have you a yellow flower ? 

See my pretty cap. 

It is blue. 

Have you a blue cap ? 

LESSON 13: Jack—boy—she—girl—Betty—doll—big. 

Jack is a little boy. 

He has a red ca^p. 

He has a fat dog. 

Betty is a little girl. 

She has a blue hat. 

She has a pretty doll. 

The doll is big. 

LESSON 14: They—and—Tom—catch. 

Tom and Jack can play ball. 

They like to play ball. 

Betty can catch a ball. 

They like to see her catch. 


Catch the ball, Betty. 

Jack and Toifi can catch it, too. 

Pat can catch the ball, too. 

They like to see Pat catch it. 

LESSON 15: Am—jump—hop—skip—eat. 

I am a boy. 

I can see. 

I can run and jump. 

I cat catch a ball. 

I can hop and skip. 

I can eat. 

I like to eat apples. 

LESSON 16: With—fast. 

I am a girl. 

I can skip. 

I can play ball. 

I can play with my doll. 

I play with Pat, too. 

He can run fast. 

I can run fast, too. 

Tom and I play ball. 

LESSON 17: Hen—some—chicks—are—wheat. 

Can you see the mother hen? 

She is pretty. 

She has some chicks. 

The chicks are pretty. 

They like to run. 

They like to eat wheat. 

I like to see the chicks eat. 

They are little. 

LESSON 18: Found—called—her—bread. 

The mother hen found some wheat. 

She called her chicks. 

They like to eat wheat. 

They like to eat bread. 

I like to eat bread. 

Do you like bread? 

The mother hen likes bread. 

LESSON 19: Children—under—tea-party—who—would—tree. 
I see a gree tree. 

I see some children under the tree. 

It is a tea-pary. 

Who is at the party? 

I see Tom and Betty. 

I see mother and baby. 

I see Jack and Pat. 

I see a kitty, too. 

Would you like to have a tea-party? 

LESSON 20: Come—went—loves—love—please—thank-you 
—shall. 

I said, “Please, mother, come and see the chicks.” 
Mother said, “Thank you, I shall come. 

Mother and I went to see the chicks. 

Pat went, too. 

The mother hen loves her chicks. 

My mother loves me. 

I love my mother. 




FRENCH-- 


concise epitome in print. 


“How to learn the French 
Verbs in One Day,” the most 
25c. postpaid. 


Every teacher should have one now at the beginning of the 
school year 


PROF. G. SIMONON, 215A Phoenix Block, Winnipeg 

PHONE 24 930 
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The Province of Manitoba 

SAVINGS OFFICE 

Lindsay Building 984 Main Street 

WINNIPEG 

Send for pamphlet “SAVING BY MAIL” 


Better Vacation Next Year 


It takes cash to enjoy a holiday these times. 
Many people are already preparing for their 
next summer vacation by depositing a small 
amount each month in their own Savings Office 
and thus creating a fund which will enable 
them to get the maximum enjoyment out of 
their holidays. Why not you? Start today. 

Deposits guaranteed by the Province 
of Manitoba 


Wedding 
Stationery ! 


The printers of “The Manitoba 
Teacher” will be pleased to 
supply you. High class work 
at moderate prices. Samples 
gladly forwarded. 


Veteran Press Ltd. 


Nokomis Building 
Cumberland and Hargrave 

PHONE 27 189 


Winnipeg 


—+ + 


HOLT, RENFREW & CO. limited 


FURRIERS SINCE 1837 


WINNIPEG 


MANITOBA 


ANNOUNCE THE CONTINUATION OF 


AUGUST FUR SALE PRICES UNTIL SEPT. 15th 

Giving to Manitoba Teachers an opportunity of sharing 
in the exceptional savings of our August Fur Sale. 


REDUCTIONS 20% to 35% 

OFF REGULAR PRICES 


Values in fine furs that cannot be 
duplicated — garments made from 
selected skins bought before the 
raw fur market advanced. Regular 
prices will be considerably higher 
on furs made up later in the 
season. 


The Finest Values for Many Years in FINE FUR COATS 


$85 

$125 


ELECRTIC SEAL—Plain 

Reg. $115, for . 

ELECTRIC SEAL—Sable 
Trimmed. Reg. $165, for..' 
HUDSON SEAL—Plain or 
Sable Trimmed. Reg. $245 

HUDSON SEAL—Plain or 

Sable Trimmed. Reg. $295 

$375, for ....—-- 


PERSIAN LAMB—Sable Cl OC 
Trimmed. Reg. $250, for.v 

PERSIAN LAMB—Sable COOS 
Trimmed. Reg. $375, for.. 


MUSKRAT— 

Reg. $185, for 

RACCOON— 

Reg. $375, for 


$145 


$295 


ALL OTHER FUR COATS AND NECKPIECES AT SIMILAR 
REDUCTIONS 


BUY YOUR FUR COAT NOW 

All Holt, Renfrew Furs are individually made in our 
own fur factories. Visit the store or write today, 
stating your requirements. We will ship a selection 
for approval in your own home. We pay express 
charges both ways. No obligation to purchase. 


Deferred Payments Arranged for Teachers 

10% of purchase price secures any garment, balance 
arranged in convenient payments. No interest to 
pay. Furs held in storage, free of charge, until re¬ 
quired for wear. Money refunded if not entirely 
satisfied. 


HAVE YOUR FURS REPAIRED NOW—SUMMER PRICES 25% LESS. 
FUR COATS RELINED FROM $15 UP. 
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Canadian Teachers Federation 



Secretary’s Report 


O NE year ago your Secretary in presenting his re¬ 
port indicated that the Canadian Teachers’ Fed¬ 
eration was continuing its work with high hopes 
and unflagging interest. After the year’s experience, 
this Annual Meeting finds us with hope undimmed and 
interest unabated. 

The reports of Work and Progress which we shall 
be called upon to consider, indicate that in each pro¬ 
vince our organized teachers are making worth-while 
contributions to the cause of education. 

We must not forget, however, that progress is 
made only at very considerable cost—cost in terms of 
time and energy on the part of very many; cost in terms 
of sacrifice on the part of not a few. 

In the matter of organization it might be men¬ 
tioned that during the year the Saskatchewan Teach¬ 
ers’ Alliance and the Saskatchewan Secondary Teach¬ 
ers’ Association decided to amalgamate, taking the 
name of the older and larger organization, viz., the Sas¬ 
katchewan Teachers’ Alliance. 

New Brunswick teachers have decided to affiliate 
with the Canadian Teachers’ Federation and their for¬ 
mal application may be expected at this Convention. 

Nova Scotia teachers are considering the same 
problem very carefully and there is little doubt that 
but a short time will elapse before the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation will have a strong and represen¬ 
tative membership in every province in the Dominion. 

The spirit of co-operation between our provinces 
is growing stronger. We are coming to see more clearly 
that what affects one province or one member for that 
matter, has its influence upon all. In this connection I 
might mention that though Alberta made no appeal for 
assistance in the Blairmore case, most of the provinces 
made voluntary contributions to this Emergency Fund, 
and I have this resolution from the Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance: 

“At a meeting of the Executive of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance, Inc., held recently, a resolution 
was passed expressing gratitude to the Canadian 
Teacher’s Federation for the splendid helping 
hand given to Alberta in the recent Blairmore 
struggle. The General Secretary-Treasurer was 
authorized to send a letter of appreciation to our 
generous subscribers through the Canadian Teach¬ 
ers’ Federation. We Ibeg the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation not only to accept this as the official, 
formal thanks of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
but as the deepest possible heart-felt appreciation 
of benefits received—not only in such splendid 


tangible form in the shape of money, but for the 
confidence and courage it -gave Alberta and the 
Blairmore teachers especially, in following right 
through to the end, a fight for the right of teachers 
to bargain collectively. 

(Sgd.) “John W. Barnett.” 

In membership we have a net increase of more than 
100%, while the number of teachers-in-training has in¬ 
creased in a much greater proportion, as may be seen by 
reference to Statement No. 1, which the members of 
Convention will find before them. Our roll of honor¬ 
ary members is comparatively small and that of assoc¬ 
iate members is incomplete, but it will be noted that 
there are now nearly twenty thousand active and pros¬ 
pective teachers enrolled by our affiliated organizations. 

A statement of the approximate dates for the hold¬ 
ing of annual meetings and of the scale of fees collect¬ 
ed has been placed in the hands of each delegation. 
(Statement No. 2.) 

During the year your Secretary has endeavoured 
to carry out the instructions given him at last Conven¬ 
tion. 

No difficulty in obtaining passage of text books 
and material through the Canadian customs has been 
reported. 

The matter of interprovincial exchange of teachers 
was taken up with the departmental authorities and co¬ 
operation was promised, but no application for such 
exchange was received during the year and no further 
step was taken. 

Copies of resolution re representation in Canadian 
Senate passed last year were forwarded to the Premier 
and Leader of t'he opposition. Courteous acknowledge¬ 
ments of receipt came to us in due time. 

'The Railway Commission was communicated with 
in regard to the resolution bearing on special travelling 
rates for teachers during summer vacation and we were 
informed that the Commission had no jurisdiction as it 
was a question of a new rate not a revision of an unfair 
tariff. 

A permanent register of delegates to Convention 
has been prepared and is now in service. 

Standing committees appointed at last Convention 
will report in due course, some reports being now in 
the hands of the delegates. 

Resolutions coming up from the provincial organi¬ 
zations are fewer in number this year than last. 

From Alberta— 

1. “Resolved that the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance 
take up with the C.T.F. the advisability of de- 
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creasing the number of delegates to the C.T.F. 
Convention.” 

2. ‘‘Resolved that our delegates to the C.T.F. 
Convention be instructed to urge the employ¬ 
ment of a speaker to set the claims of educa¬ 
tion before the public body and in the press.” 

3. ‘‘Resolved that we go on record as favouring 
the Register of Teachers, the form to be sub¬ 
mitted later for consideration.” 

The latter resolution was an amendment to the 
following: 

‘‘Resolved that the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance 
support strongly the Dominion-wide Register of 
Teachers along the lines suggested at the last 
Annual Convention of the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation.” 

From British Columbia: 

2. “Resolved that the British Columbia Teachers’ 
Federation pledge its financial support to the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation in connection 
With the Conference of the World Federation 
of Education Associations to be held in Toronto 
in 1927, and authorize its Executive to take steps 
to raise the necessary money after a definite 
estimate of expenditures has been received 
from the C.T.F. and that a copy of this resolu¬ 
tion be forwarded to the Secretary of the 
C.T.F.” 

2. “Resolved that in the opinion of this Federation 
a Dominion Register of Teachers is advisable; 
but that as qualifications of teachers’ certifi¬ 
cates vary in the different provinces and as the 
control of the issuance of such certificates is 
vested in the provinces, we believe that the for¬ 
mation of a x’egister of teachers should be un¬ 
dertaken separately by the different provinces 
previous to a Dominion-wide compilation; 

3. “Furthermore, we believe that the matter of 
qualifications, both academic and professional, 
should be more carefully considered than ap¬ 
pears in the said resolution of the Manitoba 
Federation.” 

From Manitoba— 

1. “Resolved that the Manitoba Teachers’ Federa¬ 
tion endorses the scheme of Dominion Registra¬ 
tion of Teachers as referred back to them by 
the Toronto Convention of the Canadian Teach¬ 
ers’ Federation, and recommends that machin¬ 
ery for the carrying out of such work be set up 
by the Canadian Teachers’ Federation at the 
earliest possible date.” 

‘A matter that in the opinion of your Secretary 
should be considered is that of securing the continuity 
of our Convention activities. At the Toronto Conven¬ 
tion there were but five delegates who were members 
of the Victoria Convention. At this Convention seven 
of our number were present at Toronto last year. With 
a resolution coming up urging a reduction in the num¬ 


ber of delegates, some plan should be devised to guard 
against a very obvious danger. 

A further question is, how to place the work of 
the C.T.F. before the membership at large. A C.T.F. 
quarterly was published for a year or two; circular 
letters from the President and Secretary have been 
tried. The consensus of opinion seems to be that a 
Dominion Magazine is not yet within the possibilities. 
Should we publish a Year Book? It seems to be ex¬ 
pected of us, if we are to judge from requests that 
come to the Secretary’s desk. 

The C.T.F. has been requested to appoint a repre¬ 
sentative to the National Council on Education. This 
brings us the larger isue of our relation to all other 
educational organizations. 

It is with very great pleasure that we have learned 
that the University of Acadia has tendered the Degree 
of LL.D. to our well esteemed President. We feel sure 
that Mr. Howe will carry his new honors with becom¬ 
ing dignity. We see in this act of Acadia a recognition 
on the part of the University not only of the worth of 
the man and t'he teacher who occupies the position of 
President of this Federation, but in a large sense, of 
the dignity and the worth of the profession which he 
and we have the honor to represent. I take it, that in 
the honor conferred upon the President of the C.T.F. 
the University has reebgnized every teacher in our 
land. 

Let me in a word express my appreciation of the 
kindly spirit manifested by every member of the Exe¬ 
cutive in their hearty co-operation with me during the 
past year. 

For myself, I may say that I have done my best to 
discharge the duties of my office as efficiently as pos¬ 
sible. Where I have failed may I assure you that my 
will to serve you has not been in fault. 

Respectfully submitted, 

G. J. ELLIOTT. 


When you patronize our advertisers, please men¬ 
tion “The Manitoba Teacher.” It will serve as an 
introduction and they will appreciate your thought¬ 
fulness. 


“FOR BETTER WORK” 

Teachers who use them tell us that the “best tools 
for better work” are 

CHAPMAN’S 

Loose Leaf Note Books 

Try Them in Your Classes for 
Uniformity, System, Easy Supervision 
Books for Special Subjects and for General Work. 

THE CHAS. CHAPMAN CO. 

London, Ont. 

Western Agents: CLARK BROS. & CO., Winnipeg 
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Treasurer’s Report 


I have pleasure in placing before t'he members of this Convention a report which indicates that our 
financial position is decidedly better than at any time in the past. Our balance is slightly in excess of 
$6,300. 

Balance as per last audit .$3,635.49 Expenses of Convention as passed by Finance ' 

Fees Received during Convention, 1925. 1,041.70 Committee .$3,553.85 

Bal. trans. to Winnipeg. 1,123.34 


$4,677.19 


$4,677.19 


Receipts 

Receipts since last Convention: 

Balance transferred from Toronto...$1,123.34 

Fees received during year. 4,863.40 

Blairmore Fund . 500.00 

Interest and Exchange . 37.71 


Disbursements 


Audit ...$ 5.00 

Printing and Stationery . 109.41 

Rent . 100.00 

Stenographer . 100.00 

Petty cash . 25.00 

World Federation Fees. 140.00 

Travelling Expenses President . 87.81 

Excess Fees refunded . 8.50 

Blairmore Fund . 500.80 


$1,076.52 


Cash in bank . 5,524.42 

Cash on hand . 23.51 


$6,624.45 

Since the closing of the books on July 15th, two 
payments have been received on account of capitation 
tax.- These payments do not appear in this statement, 
but do appear in Statement No. 3. 

It should be noticed that some of the provincial 
treasurers calculate capitation tax on the membership 
as reported at the last provincial convention. While 
this is not in harmony with our constitution the varia¬ 
tion seems harmless so long as the basis of calculation 
is clearly stated. 


$6,624.45 

The certificate of George Loos, C.A., Winnipeg, 
reads as follows: 

“I beg to report that T have audited the receipts 
and disbursements of the Canadian Teachers’ Federa¬ 
tion for the year ending July 31st, 1926, and certify 
that the balance of $5,524.42 is the true and correct 
balance standing at the credit of the Federation in the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, Main Office, Winnipeg, 
and the balance of $23.51 cash on hand. 

“Respectfully submitted, 

GEORGE LOOS, Chartered Accountant.” 


PLEASE PASS 

THIS ON 


E. K. MARSHALL, General Secretary, 

403 McIntyre Block, Winnipeg. 

Date. 

.192. 

I hereby apply for membership in the Manitoba Teachers’ Federation. 


I enclose ... 

| (Cheque, Postal Note) 

.for Five Dollars, dues for the year 1926-27. 

k 

| Signed...... P.O. 

Address . 


| School.... 

Certificates. 
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WANTED 

RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 



ARTS — Full University Courses, General and Special, 
including Sciences, leading to the degrees of B.A. 
and M.A. Teachers’ First Class Certificate. Sen¬ 
ior Matriculation. 


II/E have openings in several school 
“ ' districts for live representatives 


to handle our attractive line of 

ACADEMY — Grade IX., X., XI., Teachers’ Courses, 


Personal Greeting Cards. An 

Matriculation in Arts, Law, Medicine, Engineer¬ 
ing, Agriculture. Full Collegiate privileges in 
promoting students. 


opportunity for teachers to turn 
spare time into cash. 

THEOLOGY — Practical Training for Pastors and 


other religious leaders. B.Th. Diploma. 



MUSIC AND EXPRESSION — Toronto Conservatory 
Examinations, leading to A.T.C.M. and Brandon 


Write now to secure agency 

College Diploma. Expression and Physical Edu¬ 
cation, leading to Diploma. 


for your district. 

" 

EXPENSES STRICTLY MODERATE. EXCELLENT 



BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 

| 

Write for Calendars and Information to 

! VETERAN PRESS LTD. 

C. F. RICHARDS, B.Sc., B.D., Registrar, 


NOKOM1S BUILDING ! 

I 

Brandon College, Brandon, Man. 



1 WINNIPEG 

FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 28th 

; l_i 


Teachers’ Aids 

W. H. Gee, M.A., (Oxon), Honours in 
Classics, will be glad to hear from 
teachers and bona fide private students 
requiring Key to Hamilton and Car¬ 
lisle’s Latin Grammar, or accurate 
translations of prescribed texts, Latin, 
French or Greek, for any grade or 
year. 

Translations of special works under¬ 
taken by arrangement. 

Careful tuition by mail offered at reas¬ 
onable rates. 

Mr. Gee is also prepared to take private 
pupils for Matriculation and Univer¬ 
sity Examinations. Address: 

W. H. GEE, M.A. 

245 Garry Street, Winnipeg 



Pitman Shorthand 


is Easily Learned 

BECAUSE 

It possesses a rational alphabetic 
basis and a rational scheme of 
simple abbreviating devices deter¬ 
mined by the phonetic structure 
of the English language. 

It is the best system to study 
because in addition to being the 
simplest, the scientific principles 
of Isaac Pitman contain above all 
others the essentials of high speed 
and accurate writing. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS LIMITED 

70 BOND STREET, TORONTO, ONT. 

Wholesale Canadian Agents. 

Commercial Text Book Co. and The Copp Clark Co. Ltd. 
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Greetings to the Teachers of Manitoba from The Provincial 
Committee of the Junior Red Cross 


The beginning of a new school year gives us an opportunity to extend our heartfelt thanks to those 
who have so sympathetically guided our branches in the past and to express a hope that this pleasant 
relationship between us may continue. 

The rapid growth of the movement during the past year in the schoolrooms of Manitoba and of 
Canada generally, as well as in those of forty other countries, will come as no surprise to those who 
have given the Junior Red Cross a trial as part of the school machinery and of the daily life in the 
schoolroom. Its emphasis on unselfish service to others, and t'he opportunity it affords of actually ren¬ 
dering that service, must appeal irresistibly to every teacher, especially because of its favourable reaction 
on the whole school programme. Under the power of its impelling influence, the pupils are stirred to 
respond to the teacher’s best efforts on their behalf. Even the most stony and indifferent child—so our 
directors tell us—may be moved to take a real and living interest in his school work and in school life 
generally, because his heart has been touched and his sympathy aroused to action on behalf of a child less 
fortunate than himself. 

Such a schoolroom enthusiasm as is stirred by the Junior Red Cross is especially priceless if applied 
to the teaching of health—that comparatively dull but supremely important school subject. This is 
one that is particularly difficult to clothe with any real enthusiasm. Yet even the practice of good 
health habits may be made a subject for joy and gladness, if the precious Junior Red Cross spirit of 
chivalry is harnessed to it. The members who wear the button with the Red Cross upon it may be led 
to regard the practice of good health habits as part of their service to their schoolroom, to their family, 
and to the crippled children whom they are helping to make strong. This motive is a strong one in 
health work and is greatly cherished by teachers who are making full use of the Junior Red Cross and 
its spirit as an inseparable part of the daily life in the schoolroom. 

Early in September we are sending you enrolment forms, buttons, and membership cards for re¬ 
organizing your branch, and also posters for the schoolroom walls and a copy of the September 
“Canadian Red Cross Junior,” which will go free to you as director of the branch early in each school 
month. May we ask you to assist the members in their September or October drive for new members, 
and further, to ask the secretary to send us some definite news of the branch before October 31st? 

To those teachers who have not yet been associated with a Junior Red Cross branch, we shall be 
very pleased to give further information about the movement. Our address is 187 Kennedy Street, 
"Winnipeg. 

Again thanking you for your generous assistance and wishing you all success in the coming year. 

Yours sincerely, 



(Mrs. H. M. Speechly) • 

Secretary, Junior Red Cross Committee. 

Signed on behalf of: 

MR. M. F. CHRISTIE, Chairman. 

MRS. J. H. R. BOND, Red Cross Executive. DR. A. A. MURRAY, Manitoba Medical Association. 

MRS. F. J. C. COX, Red Cross Executive. DR. H. W. WADGE, Manitoba Medical Association. 

MR. H. T. HAZLETON, Red Cross Executive. DR. D. A. McCARTEN, Manitoba Dental Association. 

MRS. GORDON KONANTZ, Red Cross Executive. DR. C. H. MOORE, Manitoba Dental Association. 

MRS. R. F. McWILLIAMS, Red Cross Executive. MISS KEITH, Manitoba Educational Association. 

MR. G. A. MALCOLMSON, Red Cross Executive. MISS EMILY PARKER, Manitoba Assn, of Graduate Nurses. 

MR. A. E. ROWLAND, Red Cross Executive. MR. A. W. CHAPMAN, Shriners’ Hospital for Crippled Children. 

MR. J. F. GREENWAY, Department of Education. MRS. R. G. MASTERTON, Women’s Institutes. 

DR. MARY CRAWFORD, Winnipeg School Board. MRS. T. W. McLELLAND, United Farm Women. 

MR. J. B. WALLIS, Winnipeg School Board. MRS. WILSON SMITH, Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire. 

MISS E. RUSSELL, Provincial Board of Health. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 



“A Dictionary of Modern English Usage,” by H. W. 

Fowler; published by the Oxford University 

Press; $2.25. 

Humor is possibly the last thing one would look 
for in a dictionary; but the very titles of some of the 
general articles in this useful and delightful volume are 
sufficient to indicate that the author, although a stickler 
for the correct word, is no formal pedant. He 'has 
labelled as “Battered Ornaments” hackneyed phrases 
such as, “daughter of Eve,” “sleep of the just,” “Tell 
it not in Gath,” “in durance vile,” “leave severely 
alone,” “conspicuous by his absence,” etc. “The witty 
gentleman,” says 'Mr. Fowler, “who equipped coinci¬ 
dence with her long arm has doubtless suffered even in 
this life at seeing that arm so mercilessly overworked.” 
The little article entitled “Cast-Iron Idiom” is fairly 
typical of the treatment of dry grammatical technicali¬ 
ties. Between idiom and analogy a secular conflict is 
waged. Idiom is conservative, standing in the ancient 
ways, insisting that its property is sacrosanct, permit¬ 
ting no jot or tittle of alteration in the shape of its 
phrases. Analogy is progressive, bent on extending 
liberty, demanding better reasons than use and wont 
for respecting the established, maintaining that the 
matter is what matters and the form can go hang. 
Analogy perpetually wins, is forever successful in re¬ 
casting some pieces of the east iron; idiom as perpetually 
renews the fight, and turns to defend some other object 
of assault. “We aim to prove it.” “This is claimed to 
be the 'best.” “They are oblivious to hardship.” “I 
doubt that it ever happened.” “A hardly-won vic¬ 
tory,” “All these,” says Idiom, “are outrages on Eng¬ 
lish; correct them, please, to: ‘We aim at proving it,’ 
‘They claim that this is the best.’ ‘They are insen¬ 
sible to hardship.’ ‘1 doubt whether it ever happened.’ 
‘A hard-won victory.’ ” “But why,” retorts Analogy, 
“is not ‘to aim’ the same as ‘to design’?; is not ‘to 
claim’ ‘to represent’?; does not ‘oblivious’ mean 
‘insensible’?; is not ‘to doubt’ ‘to be uncon¬ 
vinced’?; is not ‘ly’ the adverbial ending, and is not 
‘won’ to be modified by an adverb? Away with such 
hair-splittings and pedantios, continues Analogy. When 
one word is near enough to another to allow me to use 
either, I hope to neglect your small regulations for the 
appurtenances proper to each.” Mr. Fowler uses the 
term purism in the disparaging sense of a needless and 
imitating insistence on purity and correctness of 
speech. “Pure English” he considers so relative a 
term that almost every man is potentially a purist and 
a sloven at once to persons looking at him from a lower 
and -a higher position in the scale than his own. In the 
matter of pronunciation he is more broad-minded than 
most English scholars, holding, as he does, that while 
we are entitled to display a certain fastidious precis¬ 


ion in our saying of words that only the educated use, 
we deserve not praise but censure if we decline to ac¬ 
cept the popular pronunciation of popular words. For 
example, to make six syllables of “extraordinary” he 
describes as a feat which may “establish one’s culture 
at the cost of one’s modesty, and perhaps of one’s 
hearer’s patience.” Lovers of R. L. Stevenson will be 
amused to find the heading “Twopence Coloured” used 
to describe “the insertion of irrelevant details, and such 
devices for the heightening of effect,” one of the pillor¬ 
ied specimens of which is as follows: “Again, I look 
around and see in the cantons of Switzerland and on 
the heights of Quebec, and in the plains of Hungary, 
Protestants and Roman Catholics living, as a rule, in 
harmony and peace together.” 

The quotations from this excellent book have been 
selected with a view to showing the light touch of the 
author, but in more technical matters, such as “sub¬ 
junctives,” “Gerund,” “cases,” “absolute construc¬ 
tion,” “ellipses,” and “number,” his advice will be 
found of great value. No teacher of English can afford 
to be without such a valuable guide, and all teachers 
would benefit by a daily course in Fowlerism. Most of 
us are guilty of mannerisms and errors of speech which 
our good friends hesitate to correct, and we could all, 
with advantage, compile a never-again list to help to 
keep us (to use a battered ornament) “in the straight 
and narrow way.” 

—'W.S. 


An Economic History of England, 1066-1874. Charlotte 
M. Waters. Oxford University Press, London. 
(Humphrey Milford.) ' Price $2.50. 

This book, as the title implies, is purely an 
economic history of England, and deals with the life of 
the people from 1066-1874. It begins with the self-suf¬ 
ficient village of rural England of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury and traces the various changes which made Brit¬ 
ain the leading commercial nation of the nineteenth 
century. It explains, among many other things, the 
early systems of land tenure, the growth of the manor, 
the decay of villeinage, the guilds, the expansion of 
trade, trade unions, and the rise of capitalism. While 
the book does not deal at any length with wars or with 
constitutional and political events, it shows how wars 
and laws and methods of government have sprung 
from the economic conditions of the times. For this 
reason, it forms an illuminating background for the 
study of constitutional history. 

The title might suggest dryness, but such is not 
the case. The central figure of every topic treated is 
the sturdy, liberty-loving Englishman, exhibiting those 
qualities which have made him “respected at home and 
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feared abroad 1 .” The technical terms are few in num¬ 
ber and not of a nature to weary the reader. The illus¬ 
trations are numerous and very helpful in visualizing 
the life of the different periods. Every teacher of his¬ 
tory will find this excellent book of great value to him¬ 
self and to his pupils. 

—N. A. Mcl. 


A Day in Old Rome; Prof. William Stearne Davis, Pro¬ 
fessor of History, University of Minnesota. 

This volume serves well a two-fold purpose—it 
makes a pleasant and yet informative introduction to 
Ancient History and to the study of t'he classics. Teach¬ 
ers of History or of Latin would do well to add this re¬ 
ference to their list of supplementary reading. 

Describing life during the reign of Hadrian, when 
Imperial Rome appears at its best, “A Day in Old 
Rome,” generously illustrated, renews the teacher’s 
interest, as well as adding verve to a subject that seems 
at times to the students to be as dry as the dust of those 
Romans the history describes. Prof. Davis has care¬ 
fully sub-divided his topic with 'headings such as: Gen¬ 
eral Aspect of the City, Homes, Roman Women, Cos¬ 


tumes, Social Orders, Economic Life, The Flora, The 
War Machine, The Senate, Children and Roman Re¬ 
ligions. 

—M.G.P.M. 


Rome; Gabriel Faure; published by the Medici Society. 

This book appears in two bindings, one having the 
text in French, the other having an English text and 
cloth binding; for each there also a “jacket,” show¬ 
ing in water colours the ruins of the Coliseum. The 
author does not claim to have written a guide book 
but rather a tourist’s memento. This statement is cer¬ 
tainly true in that one does not think of his remarks 
as those of a writer of guide books, and yet his readers 
will know Rome exceedingly well if they follow M. 
Faure’s advice, which helps as perhaps no guide book 
would help. The author has shown clearly the various 
transitions in art and architecture that have contri¬ 
buted to the Rome of today. The text is illustrated pro¬ 
fusely with excellent sepia prints. Altogether the vol¬ 
ume is worthy of being added to the libraries of those 
interested in travel, history, art, or the classics. 

—M.G.P.M. 


Units of School Life 


The outstanding recommendations from the point 
of view of conditions now obtaining, in the report 
submitted by the committee on review of the pro¬ 
gramme of studies, is that which sets forth the first six 
years of school life as the first unit. The report does 
not argue the point or seek to justify its position, but 
proceeds to build up the remainder of its thesis as re¬ 
gards elementary schools upon this basis. Heretofore 
Canadian schools have regarded eight years as the unit. 

However, the six-year idea is not new. Scotland 
and now England use it. It was recommended by the 
Winnipeg Board of Trade in its recent presentation be¬ 
fore the City School Board. And, moreover, it is the 
system which this city has had in operation since the 
creation of junior high schools a few years ago. 

Dr. D. McIntyre, city superintendent, gives it his 
approval. Tt allows, he finds, the departmentalizing of 
the school so that teachers with especial interest in and 
especial preparation for certain subjects teach these 
subjects. It introduces added interest into the work 
of Grades Seven and Eight, which hitherto have been 
largely a review of Grade Six. Further, it fits in with 
the psychological development of the pupil emerging 
from childhood into early adolescence. 

The committee report indicates belief that accept¬ 
ance of this unit is as possible and as desirable for the 
one-roomed as for the graded schools. It would have 
the second unit, Grades 'Seven, Eight and Nine, and 
considers that by grouping together of classes these two 
units could be satisfactorily covered in a one-roomed 
school. The report suggests that methods of so group¬ 


ing should be indicated in the programme of studies 
and that the same programme should set forth fully 
the work to be done, grade by grade—in other words, 
that the programmes of study should be made as nearly 
teacher-proof as possible. 

By thus recommending the first two units as pos¬ 
sible for the one-roomed school, the committee implies 
its belief in the possibilities of the prevailing type of 
rural school. In passing it might be noted that such a 
school under a real teacher may, and often has, become 
an outstanding vehicle for education. By the very 
reason of several grades, the teacher is chiefly a direc¬ 
tor and the students must learn to think and work in¬ 
dependently—an invaluable lesson. 

Unfortunately, neither rural nor urban schools can 
be assured of good teachers. Thus the detailed pro¬ 
gramme as a bulwark of defense, and as a first aid 
station for the inexperienced. 

The recommendations concerning library, ground 
and other equipment, are chiefly aimed at the rural 
schools, or to be more exact, the need of these accessor¬ 
ies is most outstanding in the rural schools. Their pro- 
visin is not so much a matter of money as of intelligent 
interest on the part of trustees and ratepayers in gen¬ 
eral. 

As the report acknowledges, there is little in it not 
now in evidence in the practice of the best teachers. 
Nevertheless it well repays reading by those interested 
in education, which should mean everyone, if not for 
the newness of the material then for the freshness of its 
presentation.—Free Press. 
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HE rCRFECT ILMHIIlin MATERIAL 


“ASBESTOSLATE” 

Canadian Throughout 


Until the present, Canadian schools have had to depend on outside sources for 
their requirements of Manufactured Blackboards. 

That condition is now a thing of the past. Canadian buyers' can now secure 
a superior Blackboard Material — “ASBESTOSLATE”—essentially Canadian 
throughout—Canadian Raw Material—manufactured in a Canadian Factory by 
Canadian Workmen—financed by Canadian Capital. 

“Asbestoslate” has all the desirable features of the perfect Black¬ 
board—hard as rock—jet black throughout, assuring long service 
and finished with an even, dense black writing surface with the 
proper “bite”. Chalk marks can be effectively and quickly erased; 
installation is a simple matter. 

Possibly the most important point about “Asbestoslate” is that in addition to 
superior quality it COSTS CONSIDERABLY LESS than similar imported 
materials. 

Experience gained in thirty years spent in equipping Canada’s Educational Institu¬ 
tions enables us to strongly endorse and recommend “Asbestoslate” Blackboard. 

“Asbestoslate” Blackboard is made in the standard widths of 3% and 
4 feet; the lengths in each width being 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 feet. 

Patriotism and Economy suggest the use of “Asbestoslate” in equipping your 
school. Do not accept any foreign substitutes. There is only one Canadian 
Blackboard Material bearing the trade name “Asbestoslate.” 

A sample and fuller particulars will be mailed on request. 


THE GEO. M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 

EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES 
129 Adelaide St. W. - Toronto 2 


"Gd6t6tcdcde 

JiGwJdcahd 


Gddi^to^dcUe 

7iCac/dcttfid 


G^edtodcde 

TdCacJilcakd 


G^Ce^tadcde 

JdCacJdcctful 
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VACATION NOTES 


LAC I)U BONNET LOCAL 


This office was, of course, open during 
vacation. July was a fairly busy month, 
particularly the first two weeks. Many 
of the enquiries were not serious but most 
of them were quite important to the 
teachers concerned and, consequently, 
were seriously considered by the Fed¬ 
eration. The best wisdom and exper¬ 
ience of the Federation were at all times 
available. We believe that teachers gen¬ 
erally appreciate the value of such a ser¬ 
vice. 

A great many teachers (and not a few 
trustees and other friends interested in 
the schools) called during the holiday 
season. Their presence and hearty 
greetings were an inspiration to us. We 
had many from other provinces, and the 
exchange of ideas we believe was val¬ 
uable. 

We believe, however, that we enjoyed 
most of all the visits of teachers from the 
outlying parts of our own province. The 
stories of their work, the accounts of 
their problems, and their enthusiasm for 
and delight in the teaching service could 
never fail to grip one. These are the men 
and women who have in hand our most 
serious and important educational pro¬ 
blems. If enthusiasm and devotion can 
be of any assistance in the solution of 
educational problems in our province, we 
should be in a fair way to bring about a 
more desirable condition of affairs. 

The General Secretary spent a fort¬ 
night at the coast attending the Annual 
Convention of the Canadian Authors’ As¬ 
sociation. Whilst in Victoria he paid a 
visit to the B.C. Federation offices and 
enjoyed a day with General Secretary 
Charlesworth. Possibly the most prec¬ 
ious half-hour of the whole tour, per¬ 
sonally, was a visit to that grand old 
dean of Canadian letters, Charles Mair. 
We shall never forget the thrill of that 
evening. 


PLUM COULEE LOCAL 


The Plum Coulee Local organized for 
the coming year on June 24th. There was' 
a desire to get things in shape for the 
coming year. The following are the new 
officers: 

Honorary President, Mr. J. T. Hulme; 
President, Mr, P. W. Warkentin; Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer, Mr. J. N. Hoeppner. 

The Local has done good service during 
the past year and has made a good be¬ 
ginning for the coming year. 


The Lac du Bonnet Local met on Sat¬ 
urday, May 15th. There was a good at¬ 
tendance of members. A letter from the 
Whitemouth Local was read suggesting a 
joint picnic and trip to Bird River in the 
month of June. The meeting thought this 
an excellent suggestion and fixed the date 
of the excursion for Saturday, June 12th. 
It was agreed that the ladies would pro¬ 
vide refreshments and the gentlemen 
would defray the expenses. 

Discussion regarding municipal ex¬ 
aminations for our schools was resumed. 
The papers received from the Winnipeg 
Normal School were examined, and it was 
decided that copies of them should be 
sent to those schools in our district which 
applied for them before June 5th. At 
that time a committee will prepare the 
required number of copies. 

An excellent paper on Primary Arith¬ 
metic was then given by Mr. R. Hayter. 
After some discussion, the meeting ad¬ 
journed. 


GARLAND LOCAL 


In May the Garland Local organized 
for the year 1926-27 with the following 
as officers: 

President, Mr. Duncan Martin (Gar¬ 
land); Vice-President, Mr. M. Stynick 
(Pine River); Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. 
John Yatchew (Ethelbert). 

At this meeting it was decided to de¬ 
fine the boundaries of this Local, and it 
now embraces the teachers from Ukraina 
to Pine River inclusive. The teachers 
were quite enthusiastic in Federation 
business and determined to meet oftener 
next year. The executive has planned to 
carry on a systematic line of activities 
beginning next fall. Although scattered, 
the Local does very effective work. 


STEINBACH LOCAL 


This Local was organized Jan. 30th, 
1926, in the village of Steinbach. A few 
teachers were members at large, but no 
effort had been made to organize until 
the above mentioned date, when a meet¬ 
ing of, the teachers of Steinbach and the 
surrounding district was called by Mr. 
J. G. Toews, principal of the Steinbach 
School, and A. P. Salemka, of the Frled- 
ensfeld School. Seven teachers attend¬ 
ed this meeting. All were quite enthus¬ 
iastic about forming a Local. The fol¬ 
lowing motion passed unanimously: 


Moved by Mr. A. P. Salemka, seconded 
by Mr. J. G. Karnelsen, that all teachers 
present join the Teachers’ Federation and 
organize a Local of said Federation, to 
be known as the “Steinbach Local.” 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Mr. J. G. Toews; Vice-Pre¬ 
sident, Mr. J. G. Kornelsen; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. A. P. Salemka. 

The next meeting was held on Feb. 
27th, and the Secretary was pleased to 
report that though the Local had a mod¬ 
est beginning there was every prospect 
of healthy growth and that the Local 
would become an active agent in serving 
the community in matters of education. 

Meetings were held once a month, at 
which Federation as well as professional 
subjects were discussed. The General 
Secretary, Mr. Marshall, and Mr. Sadler 
were present at one of the meetings and 
expressed their apprecation of the work 
done by the Local. 

The Local staged a very successful 
picnic on the 26th of June. 

The officers are pleased to report that 
the Local has been growing steadily, not 
only in members but in interest and pro¬ 
fessional achievement. There were 
twenty-seven members at the end of the 
past school year, and the officers believe 
that the membership can and will be 
raised, so that the Local will send two re- 
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St. John’s College 

WINNIPEG 

Chancellor: Kin Grace the Archbishop of 
Rupert's Land. 

For University Students 
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Residential Advantage* 

Kev. G. A. Well*, C.M.G., M.A., Warden 

St. John’s College School 
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preservatives to the next annual confer¬ 
ence. 


Our Saturday golf game lost its at¬ 
traction when we were invited to accom¬ 
pany the General Secretary on a long 
country drive to visit a Federation Local. 
The drive was delightful. The air was 
redolent with spring-time odors, and the 
soft greens of field and wood charmed 
the eye. We had almost forgotten Mani¬ 
toba has so many birds, flaming orioles, 
lordly crows, the plaintive killdeer and 
hosts of others. Market gardens flour¬ 
ished near the city. Farther on we 
noticed that dairying was one of the im¬ 
portant activities of farm life. 

Promptly at two we arrived at Stein- 
bach, a thriving “village of the plain,” 
but not at all deserted. It is a half cen¬ 
tury old and the railway was refused ad¬ 
mission to its bounds, but it boasts an 
electric light system of its own and a 
nine-hole golf course. Most of its people 
are Mennonites who, while retaining 
cherished customs, form a prosperous 
and worthy group of Canadian citizens. 

In the centre of the town we found the 
school, our destination. It is a five-room¬ 
ed structure, bright and airy. The large 
playground has an interesting array of 
swings, slides and ball grounds that 
would be a credit to a city school. We 
peeped into the various rooms, and as we 
studied the time tables realized afresh 
the difficulties of the rural teacher with 
several grades. 

Steinbach Local, though only a few 
months old, has a membership of twenty- 


eight and holds a monthly meeting. Its 
success is largely due to the untiring ef¬ 
forts of its Secretary, Mr. Salemka. 
“Watch it grow to forty,” he said with a 
determined light in his eye. Fifty per 
cent, of the membership answered the 
roll-call, and others had been prevented 
from attending by a heavy rain. One of 
our party remarked to a young teacher, 
“We drove forty miles to be present.” 
She replied simply but significantly, “I 
walked seven miles.” 

Mr. Marshall congratulated the Local 
on its achievement and emphasized the 
influence the Federation has had on the 
teacher’s standing. “What do we get 
out of it?” is a legitimate question. 
Equally pertinent is the other, “What do 
we put into it?” he concluded. 

Discussion followed, and the chairman 
calmly announced that the Winnipeg 
teachers would answer all questions. To 
a query about the General Science pro¬ 
gramme, Mr. Sadler replied that the com¬ 
mittee responsible for the present tenta¬ 
tive outline had recommended the pre¬ 
paration of a suitably condensed text, but 
this had not been done. He also spoke in 
behalf of “The Manitoba Teacher” and 
its new editor. 

Mr. Goresky, a member of the Local, 
contributed a racy address abounding in 
practical suggestions on “The Teaching 
of English to Non-English Pupils.” Plans 
for a June picnic were eagerly discussed 
before adjournment. 

We then partook of a generous coun¬ 
try dinner at the hotel. Indeed we re¬ 


commend hungry motorists on Route 84 
to dine at Steinbach. A pleasant silence 
stole over us—it must have been that 
dinner and the satisfaction of a day well- 
spent—until the driver’s demand for en¬ 
tertainment roused us “and so home.” 

—F.A.M. 


To Pastures New 


Fewer changes are noted this year 
than for several years. This is partic¬ 
ularly true of principalships. We are 
glad to see that the changes in the staff 
of our rural schools are much fewer than 
last year. This lengthening of tenure in 
the teaching profession is a very whole¬ 
some sign. 

Mr. R. C. Mulligan, who was principal 
at Gimli, goes to La Riviere and is suc¬ 
ceeded by Mr. A. B. Gillespie, who was at 
Ninga, and who is succeeded by Mr. 
George Poole, of Arrow River. Mr. S. S. 
Bryan is followed in the principalship 
at Rapid City, by Mr. H. G. Pearce, who 
is succeeded at Oak Lake by Mr. A. E. 
Stokes, of Weyburn, Sask., formerly of 
Selkirk. Mr. Bryan has not been in good 
health for some time and may take a 
rest. 

Mr. Martin Kavanagh, of Greenridge, 
is going to Treherne, and is succeeded in 
the principalship by Mr. L. G. M. Robin¬ 
son, who was at Woodridge last year. Mr. 
Lindsay Furguson, of Morden, is in 
charge of the Hutterite school near 
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Manitou. Miss C. G. Thompson, of Bin- 
scarth, has taken the Soudan school. 

Mr. Maurice Sanger, who was principal 
at Treherne, has gone to Montreal, and is 
succeeded by Mr. H. R. Brown, of Wa- 
wanesa. Miss Agnes Davidson, of Tre¬ 
herne, succeeds Mr. George Poole as 
principal of the Arrow River schools. Mr. 
Jesse C. French, of Cypress River, suc¬ 
ceeds Mr. A. L. Mills as principal at 
Melita. Mr. Mills intends pursuing fur¬ 
ther University studies. 

Mr. R. A. B. Walton goes from Kel- 
wood to Gilbert Plains. Miss Inez Babb 
and Miss Margaret Mitchell, both from 
Ninga, go respectively to Kenton and 
Griswold. Mr. W. G. Delgaty is leaving 
Oakville after three years’ service and 
succeeds Mr. Jas. Beer as principal at 
Benito. Mr. Delgaty’s successor at Oak¬ 
ville is Mr. Jas. Hulme, from Plum 
Coulee. Miss Josephine Halldorson, of 
Lundar, has taken a place on the staff at 
Dominion City. 

Manitou has engaged Mr. G. H. War¬ 
ren, of Brandon, and Miss I. Wilkinson, of 
Gladstone. Miss Jessie Laurie, of Por¬ 
tage la Prairie, and Miss Margaret 
Laurie, of Winnipegosis, have gone to 
Saskatchewan. Mr. J. H. Hall, of Gar¬ 
land, is the new principal at Myrtle, suc¬ 
ceeding Miss Ruby R. Lytle, who goes to 
Foxwarren. Miss F. M. Margetson, of 
Eriksdale, takes charge of the senior 
room at Woodlands. 

Mr. W. J. Cram, who has been head 
of the Morden schools for many years, 
has been retained as principal emeritus. 
The new principal is Mr. A. 0. Piggott, 
of Brandon. Miss K. Pilkington, was 
recently honored by the people of Morden 
in recognition of her long and worthy ser¬ 
vice in the public schools of that town. 

Mr. Fred D. Baragar, of St. John’s 
Technical High School, spent the summer 
at the University of Chicago. Mr. John 
Yatchew, of Ethelbert, continued during 
the holidays his post-graduate studies in 
Chicago. Mr. E. F. Willoughby, of Kel¬ 
vin Technical High School, spent the, 
summer vacation at the University of 
Toronto. Mr. George Simpson, of Whyte- 
wold, will spend the coming year at the 
M.A.C. Mr. H. W. Huntly goes from the 
St. John’s Technical High School to the 
principalship of the Greenway School. 

Mr. Albert Hill, of Shoal Lake, becomes 
principal of the Carman schools, and is 
succeeded by M. J. S. Goodwin, of Car¬ 
man. He succeeds Mr. D. S. McIntyre, 
who has been given a position on the 
Winnipeg staff. Mr. George C. Haywood, 
of Winnipeg, succeeds Mr. J. S. Goodwin, 
at Carman. Miss Inez Overend, of Bel¬ 
mont and Miss Madge Mooney, of Wa- 
wanesa, both are now on the Carman staff. 

Mr. Leonard Krueger leaves Brunkild 
to take the principalship of the McCon¬ 
nell Consolidated School. He succeeds 


Mr. C. K. Arthur, who left to continue his 
studies at the University. 

Mr. E. A. Ross, who was principal in 
St. James for many years, has left for a 
position in Chicago. He is succeeded by 
Mr. Clarence Moore, who leaves the Col¬ 
legiate to take charge of two of the large 
public schools. After many years of very 
faithful and efficient service Mr. J. D. 
Evelyn leaves the public schools of West- 
bourne for a well earned rest. 

Mr. H. J. Everall, who for many years 
was principal of the Collegiate at Roblin, 
goes to a similar position in Dauphin. He 
is succeeded by Mr. A. K. Stratton, of 
Teulon, who in turn is succeeded by Mr. 
F. B. Fox, of Teulon. Miss Annie McIn¬ 
tosh, of Glenboro, is taking the year off 
for a rest and travel Miss May Carter, 
of Portage la Prairie, goes to Cypress 
River. Mr. G. R. F. Prowse, of Fairfax, 
is the new principal of the Dand Con¬ 
solidated School. Mr. Keswick, of Lady- 
wood, is now principal at Lyleton. Mr. 
McLeod goes from Lyleton to Glenella, 
succeeding Mr. P. A. Murphy, who is 
moving to British Columbia. 

Mr. M. T. Jonnasson, of Dauphin, is 
now principal at Dafoe, Sask. Mr. I. Gis- 
lason is principal at Rosser; Mr. S. A. 
Wright, of the Manson Consolidated; and 
Miss Florence Cameron of the Coulter- 
ville school. 

Mr. Allan Trueman, who was teaching 
near Tyndall, goes to Kenton as suc¬ 
cessor to Mr. H. H. Saunderson, who has 
been appointed to the Collegiate staff at 
Dauphin. 

There are a number of other changes 
pending as we go to press. We are sorry 
we cannot wait for further details. We 
are anxious to have “The Teacher” ready 
for the re-opening of school. 

Mr. G. O. Thorsteinson goes from the 
Bannatyne School, St. James, to the prin¬ 
cipalship of the schools in The Pas. Miss 
Mary Campbell has been added to the 
Austin staff, and Miss Esther Lofquist to 
the MacGregor staff. Mr. D. S. Tod goes 
from Willwood to McCreary, Mr. King to 
Pierson, and Miss Margaret Gillespie to 
Kelloe. There are dozens of other 
changes, but we have not been advised, 
and so cannot note them. We are always 
glad to note promotions. 


•*•.—..—■■—•>—..—..——..—..—..—-——..— 4. 

Will You 

When making purchases 
from our advertisers, men¬ 
tion the fact that you saw 
their advertisement in “The 
Manitoba Teacher”? Let it 
be your introduction—it will 
help you, help your Maga¬ 
zine, and please the adver¬ 
tiser. 

THANK YOU 

+■ — -- — - + 
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Learn French 

In learning to speak French, the two essential 
requirements are repetition by the teacher and 
imitation by the student of the sounds and 
inflections peculiar to the language. 

Put a record on your phonograph—hold your 
textbook before you—and listen. You hear the 
voice <Df a cultured French professor—the correct 
inflection—the correct accent—you learn to 
understand and speak French from hearing it 
spoken. 

The study of fifty lessons, covering an extensive 
vocabulary of words, phrases and conversation, 
logically arranged grammar and composition, and 
the preparation of exercises for examination by 
competent instructors ensures a thorough mastery 
of the language. 

Write for 48-page Booklet 
“French and Spanish made Easy” 

-TEAR OUT HERE- 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
CANADIAN, LIMITED 

Dept. 1692 C Montreal, Canada 

Please send me copy of your booklet "French 
and Spanish made Easy.” 

Name. 

Address.1. 
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The Federation Year 

was 1 

I changed by order of the Easter j 
I Convention and now ends with j 

March 31. 


Fees for 1926-7 


Capitation Tax. 

O 

o 

Subscription to “The 
Manitoba Teacher”. 

.$ 1.00 | 

Total Fee. 

.$5.00 | 



FALL CONVENTIONS 


When you have determined the dates 
of your autumn convention, please ad¬ 
vise this office so that we can arrange to 
have Federation representatives. Oc¬ 
casionally several conventions are held 
on the same date, it consequently is 
sometimes difficult to arrange for or¬ 
ganization. The Ideals and Practice 
Committee have already a list of speak¬ 
ers on hand and will be glad to “book” 
them. We are expecting unusually en¬ 
thusiastic conventions this year. 


INFORMATION ASKED 


A circular is being sent to schools out¬ 
side of Winnipeg having more than one 
teacher. The information we are seek¬ 
ing is of great value to this office. Will 
the principal, therefore, return the form 
as soon as possible. 

The value of this circular depends in a 
large measure upon the percentage of 
returns we get. Build up a reputation 
for being prompt. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The response to the appeal for mem¬ 
bers during June and July was good. A 
fairly constant stream of memberships 
has been coming into the office during 
vacation, and we hope that it will be 
augmented during September and become 
a flood during October. The Federation 
should have our first consideration. Do 
not forget this obligation. 


The following districts have not yet com¬ 
pleted their organization: Argyie, Arborg, 
Brookdale, Carman, Decker, Eriksdale, 
Graysville-Roseisle, Gladstone, Gilbert 
Plains, Gimli, Grandview, Kelwood, Ken¬ 
ton, Melita, Morris, McCreary, Reston, 
Rivers, Sifton, Swan Lake. 


Manitoba Teachers’ Federation 


LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Name Secretary 

Alexander .Miss Lilian Hodges 

Arden . Miss N. Skaftfeld 

Beausejour .—Miss A. C. Campbell 

Binscarth- Miss K. Medcalf, 

Strathclair. Foxwarren 

Boissevain .Miss M. E. Seale 

Brandon -Miss Edith Insley 

Brooklands .Miss F. M. Leeming 

Carberry- Miss S. A. Sproat 

Macgregor. Sidney 

Carroll —. Wm. Gresham 

Dauphin .W. J. Henderson 

Deloraine .Miss L. M. Lively 

Durban-Benito- Miss F. Humble 

Kenville. Benito 

East Kildonan.Miss I. M. Cook 

116 Inkster Ave., Wpg. 

Elgin .„.MissK 4 A. Hammond 

Elkhorn . Miss S. H. Moore 

Emerson .Robert Cross 

Fisher /Branch.Miss S. Silver 

Garland.H. R. McConnell 

Gretna .Peter Brown 

Hamiota .Miss F. Wilson 

Killarney .A. J. Struthers, 

Holmfleld 

Lac du Bonnet.Russell Hayter 

Louise .Mrs. M. Penman 

Clearwater 

Manitou .,.Miss L. L. Duncan 

Darlingford 

Miniota .Mr. J. L. Morrow 

Minnedosa .J. Crossley 

Morden .Miss E. Freeborn 

Neepawa .Miss E. C. Laidler 

Norwood .Miss Doris McFee 

Pine River.Miss S. Dyma 

Plum Coulee.Mr. J. T. Hulme 

Plumas . Miss Annie Riddell 

Portage la Prairie....Miss Jessie Laurie 

Roblin .Miss B.E.Hagerman 

Russell-Rossburn ....J. H. Irwin 

Rossburn 

Roland.Miss H. A. McDonald 

Sandy Lake.Miss Grayce Niven 

Elphinstone 

Selkirk .Miss M. Anderson 

Sifton-Winnipegosis.H. L. Stein, 

Sifton 

Souris ...Miss M. Tidsbury 

Steinbach .A. P. Salemka 

Stonewall .Miss J. A. Nisbet 

Stony Mountain 

Swan River.Miss E. P. McDonald 

St. James ...Miss E. McFarlane 

Britannia School 

St. Vital ...Miss Jean Hinds 

Teulon .Miss N. P. Rogers 

Transcona ...C. G. Honnor 

Treherne-Wawanesa.H. R. Brown 

Wawanesa 

Virden .Miss D. Robinson 

West Kildonan .Miss V. Lyons 

362 Church Ave., WpB. 

Winkler .G. E. Penner 

Winnipeg .Geo. Florence 

460 Dominion St., Wpg. 


NOTICE 


Have you changed your address 5 
since the June issue of “The Mani- i 
toba Teacher” was published? If i 
so, please notify the Federation I 
Office at once, so that our mailing j 
lists may be corrected. 






















































OXFORD TEXTS for Manitoba 
Requirements, 1926-27 


GRADE VII. 

SHAKESPEARE: JULIUS CAESAR. 

With a preface (45 pages) and notes 

(120 pages) by W. A. Wright.60 cents 

Edited with introduction (10 pages) 
and notes (10 pages) by G.S.Gordon,.50 cents 

With brief notes and a glossary.35 cents 

McDougall Edition with notes.35 cents 

With glossary . 25 cents 

DICKENS: CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

Oxford Story Readers .30 cents 

Herbert Strang Library (with The 

Chimes) ........40 cents 

McDougal Edition .25 cents 

GRADES IX. AND X. 

SHAKESPEARE: THE TEMPEST. 

With an introduction (16 pages) and 
notes (87 pages) By W. A. Wright....60 cents 
With an introduction (26 pages) and 

notes (20 pages) by G. S. Gordon.50 cents 

McDougall Edition with notes.....35 cents 

With brief notes and a glossary.35 cents 

With glossary .25 cents 

DICKENS: TALE OF TWO CITIES. 

World’s Classics No. 38...60 cents 

McDougall Edition (abridged).25.cents 

GRADE XI. 

SHAESPEARE: MACBETH. 

With a preface (45 pages) and notes 
(100 pages) by Clark and Wright—.60 cents 
With an introduction (9 pages) and 

notes (30 pages) by G. S. Gordon.50 cents 

With brief notes and a glossary....35 cents 

McDougall Edition with notes__35 cents 

With glossary .25 cents 

MACAULAY: LORD CLIVE. 

Plain Text Edition.30 cents 

Edited by V. A. Smith.60 cents 


SHAKESPEARE : AS YO LIKE IT. 

With a preface (35 pages) and notes 

(88 pages) by W. A. Wright. 60 cents 

With an introduction (48 pages) and 

notes (27 pages) by G. S. Gordon. 50 cents 

With brief notes and a glossary. 35 cents 

McDougall Edition with notes. 35 cents 

With glossary . 25 cents 

ELIOT: SILAS MARNER. 

Herbert Strang Library. 40 cents 

World’s Classics No. 80. 60 cents 

XENOPHON: ANABASIS. Book I. 

Edited by J. Marshall, with introduc¬ 
tion, notes, index and vocabulary.... 75 cents 

WILSON AND WARREN: INTERMEDIATE 
ALGEBRA. 

Part I. (Chapters I.-XI.) .$1.50 

Complete (Chapters I.-XXI.) .$2.00 

A NEW HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

By R. B. Mowat.$2.00 

Still the most suitable and the most popular 
school history issued. 

A DICTIONARY OF MODERN ENGLISH 
USAGE. 

By H. W. Fowler .$2.25 

Here is a book which combines the advan¬ 
tages of a dictionary and a handbook of com¬ 
position. It tells you infallibly the very 
thing you want to know. 

THE POCKET OXFORD DICTIONARY..$1.00 

The Great Oxford Dictionary is the source 
of most of the information contained in this 
modest compendium. It therefore possesses 
an authority unique among books of its size 
and price. 

CANADA: ITS HISTORY AND PROGRESS. 

By G. J. Reeve .$1.00 

New and Revised Edition. 

“It is written in language that a high school 
pupil can readily understand and in very 
many cases just those picturesque details 
are mentioned which appeal to a growing 
boy or girl. . . . Altogether the book is 

a welcome addition to our group of single 
volume histories of Canada.”—G.M.J. in the 
School. 
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Teachers-- 

Avoid annoying delays now by making out your 
requisition for supplies immediately. Suggest 
that your Secretary order from MOYER’S. 


- . --- —-—* 

HEADQUARTERS FOR: j 


School Desks of several styles and sizes. 
Teachers’ Desks. 

Teachers’ Chairs. 

Book Cases and Cupboards. 

Kindergarten Tables and Chairs. 

Hyloplate Blackboard. 

Sterling Slate. 

Philip’s English Maps. 

Globes. 

Chemical and Physical Apparatus and 
Supplies. 

Sanitary Chemical Toilets. 

Sanitary Drinking Fountains. 

Clean Air Heating and Ventilating 
Systems. 

j Janitors’ Supplies. 

' ! ■ . ——————— 


Scholl Bells. 

School Vans. 

Window Shades and Window Guards. 
Sporting Goods and Playground 
Equipment. 

Foolscap and Examination Cap Paper. 
Drawing and Construction Paper. 

Folding and Cutting Paper. 

Scribblers and Exercise Books and 
School Blanks. 

Pencils and Pens. 

Large Assortment of Sewing Cards. 

Water Color Paints and Crayons. 

Drawings to Color. 

Monthly Report Booklets. 

Merit Cards, etc., etc. 

____i 


The New 

Permanent 

Blackboard 



Better 

Than 

Slate 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL” 

E. N. MOYER COMPANY Limited 

“CANADA’S SCHOOL FURNISHERS” SINCE 1884 — 

110-120 PRINCESS ST., WINNIPEG, MAN. 

TORONTO SASKATOON EDMONTON 



Veteran 


Press Ltd. 

































